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THE THREE WISHES. 



Wxili i\i lirst— Sttky t^ ^m. 



T ITTLE Effie Gilder's porridge did taste good ! and so it 
•^ ought ; for her mother made it, and Mother Gilder's 
porridge was always jnst right. Effie was eating it on her 
seat npon the sea-shore, in front of her father's house. The 
son was jnst going down and the tide was rising, so that the 
little waves came tumhling np on the beach, as if they were 
racing, each one falling headlong on the sand in the 
scramble to get there first ; and then slipping back again, 
there wonld be left a long streak of white foam jnst omt of 
reach of Effie. She was sitting on what she called her 
chair, but it was a chair without legs, or back, or arms ; only 
a great flat stone — ^where she used to come every sunshiny 
afternoon and eat her bowl of porridge. 

It was smoking-hot — ^that porridge! and she was eating 
away with great relish, holding the bowl in her lap and 
dramming upon it with her drumstick of a spoon. I wish 
you could have seen her as she sat there, with her hat fall- 
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10 THS THBEB WISHES. 

ing off, and the snn ionchiiig her hair and tnming^^ihe rich 
anhnm into a golden colour. But somebody did see her, 
for just before the son went down, Effie spied an old man 
coming along the beach to the place where she sat. " That 
must be Uncle Balph," thought she, " coming home from 
fishing." '< No," she said, as he came nearer, << it isn't ; 
it's Grandfather Allen. Why, no! it isn't Grandfather. 
Who can it be ? What a qneer old man !" 

By this time the old man had come qnite near. He was 
a very old man. His hair was long and as white as snow ; he 
was so bent oyer, that as he leaned npon his smooth stout 
cane his head almost touched the knob on the top 'of it; 
and it kept wagging sideways, as if he were saying, << No " 
all the time. He had on a long grey coat almost the colour 
of his hair, and it reached down to his feet, on which were a 
pair of shoes so coyered with dust that they were of the 
same colour as his coat ; and his hat was the oddest of all ! 
it was yeiy high and peaked, and looked as if it had been 
rubbed in the flour barrel before he put it on. 

This old man came up toward Effie yeiy slowly, his head 
shirking all the time, and his feet dragging one after the 
other, as if he could hardly reach her. Effie began to be 
frightened, but when he spoke to her it was with such a 
sweet musical Voice that she thought she had neyer heard 
anything half so beautifrd. 

« My little child," said he, '< I am yeiy tired ; I haye 
come a long way to-day, and haye had nothing to eat since 
morning. Will you giye me some of your porridge that looks 
so nice ? " 
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UKDEB THE SEA. 11 

" Oh, yes ! sir," said Effie, jumping up and giving him 
the bowl. '' But there is not much left. Won't you come 
into the house and mother will give you some bread ?'' 

'* Oh, no ! my little girl," said the old man. '* I do not 
need anything more than this porridge to make me strong 
again ;" and as he spoke, he raised himself up and stood as 
straight as his own smooth stick that his hand hardly rested 
on ; and his head stopped wagging, and he stood there a 
tall old man, with a beautiftil face, and such a beautiful 
voice, as he asked again, 

" What is your name, my little girl ?" 

''Effie Gilder, sir. And this is my birth-day; I*m six 
years old to-day.** 

** Six years old to-day ! and what shall I give you, little 
Effie, on this your birth-day? I love all good little 
children, and you were good to me to give me your porridge. 
Little Effie, I am going to let you wish three things, but you 
may only wish one thing at a time. One thing to-day, and 
another when your next birth-day comes, and the last when 
the birth-day after that comes. Now, tell me what you wish 
most of all.** 

Effie looked at him in wonder. ''What! really have 
anything she wanted for the asking ?*' 

" Yes,** said the old man ; " but you must ask it before 
the sun goes down.*' 

Effie looked at the sun ; it had nearly touched the water, 
and looked like a great red ball, and she thought it would go 
down, clear, into the water, as she had so often seen it, with- 
out any clouds around it. 
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12 THB THBBB WISHSS. 

" I wisk " said she, " let me see what I wish ! oh, I 

wish that I might go down to the bottom of the ocean, and 
see aU the beantifnl shells and the fishes, and everfthing 
that's going on down there ! *' When she said it, the little 
waves laughed as they came scampering np to her, as if they 
said, '< What a droll id«a 1 " 

<* Yon shall go,'' said the old man, '* before many more 
enns have set. And next year when your birth-day comes 
roimd, I will come again lor yonr second wish. Farewell, 
my Httie child." 

Effie looked at him, and, lo ! he was quite bent over again, 
and his head was shaking harder than ever, as if he said, 
<< No, no, no," all the while ; then she looked at the sun to 
see it go down, clear, into the water, but about it were 
clouds of golden crimson, and the sun just peeped out be- 
hind them, as behind bars, for a moment, and then went 
down, covered by the clouds, into the black waters ; and in a 
moment or two, as she stood watching, the beautiful clouds 
were grey and sombre, and spread in a long low line along 
the horizon. 

<< Effie t Effie ! come into the house ! " she heard her 
mother calling ; and there was Mrs Gilder, standing in the 
doorway, with her gown tucked up around her, and an 
apron on, which was the most wonderful apron for pockets 
you ever saw ! I should not dare to say how many pockets 
it had, for fear you would not believe me ; but if you had 
seen how many things she kept in them, you would think 
with me that there never was such a wonderful apron. 

« Come here, Effie," said she, and diving into one of her 
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UNDEB THE SEA. 13 

apron pockets, sbe pulled oat a little parcel. ^ See what 
IVe brought yoa from the Tillage for a birthnilaj present ;" 
and she nnrc^ed the paper, and shewed her a little candy 
dog ; his body was white, striped blue and red, and his short 
tail stood straight up, which was more than the litUe dog 
could do, for when he was pnt on the table, instead of stand- 
ing on his four legs like respectable dogs, he fell over on 
his side. Effie took the dog, but did not seem half so glad 
to get it as her mother thought she would, and even forgot 
to thank her for it. 

*^ Oh, mother 1 " said she, '< did you see that real old man 
just now, with such long white hair, and a white coat that 
came down to his heels, and his head went just so," — 
shaking her own, '' and, oh ! he told me I might have any- 
ihxBg I wanted, and I said I wanted to go down to the bottom 
of the ocean, and he said I should, and he's coming again 
on my next birth-day, and I am to wish for something again. 
Do you think he really can take me to the bottom of the sea ? " 

*' Nonsense, child ! It's some old crazy man. I wonder 
you didn't run away from him. Come into the house, it's 
time for you to go to bed. And bring your dog along with 
you. You mustn't eat it, it's only to play with." 

^* I hate that nasty little dog ! " said Eifie, and her pretty 
face became twisted into a pucker ; " and I don't want to go 
to bed." 

" Tut, tut I Puss," said Father Gilder, who was smoking 
his pipe by the fire. " What I naughiy on your birth-day ? 
I thought you were going to be good always after this. I'm 
a&aid ^e's tired, mother." 
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14 THS THBEX WISHES. 

Effie's pouting was crying by this time, and Mother Gilder 
bronght a handkerchief ont of another of her pockets, and 
wiping the child's fajce, led her to her little cot, and put her 
to bed, with the little dog, where she could see it when she 
woke np, lying stiff on his side with his tail straight up in the 
air. 

Father Gilder shook his head. It won't do, mother," 
said he, '' we can't have little Effie a cross child. Bless 
me I why, my pipe's oat ! where's some tobacco?" 

"Here," said Mrs Gilder, plunging her hand into an- 
other of her wonderful apron's pockets and fishing out some 
tobacco, and then diving into another for matches, filling 
and lighting her old mail's pipe. They looked at the littie 
child lying in her crib, and thought how they would do any- 
thing in the world to make her happy and good. She was 
fast asleep now, and her little face had become nntied — ^for 
you know it was in a knot when she lay down — and now she 
was smiling in her sleep. Perhaps she was dreaming abont 
the old man with the beantifol voice, and thinking she saw 
him again. 

The next day Effie was playing on the beach, picking np 
the shells, and making Httle holes in the sand, watching to 
see the water come up and fill them, when she remembered 
the old man she had seen the day before, and she said to 
herself, " I wish he would come and take me down to the 
bottom of the ocean ! " when, lo I just as she had wished it, 
the queerest little man came walking out of the water to 
where she stood. He was the funniest looking little man, 
I'll be bound, you ever saw. He was not more than three 
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feet high, and he had a hmnp-back — so hnmped that it 
looked almost like a wide bom coming out of his back. And 
he was dressed entirely in green, jnst as green as seaweed ; 
and, to tell the truth, his clothes were made of seaweed, 
when yon came to look at them closely, all woven of green 
seaweed ; and on the hnmp, his coat, which was made to fit 
it, was stnffed with soft seagrass, so that it looked like a 
cushion. His feet were great flat feet, and his hands were 
almost as large as his feet ; and as for his legs, they were 
so crooked and so covered with barnacles, that yon never 
would have known them for legs anywhere else. He had on 
a cap made of seal-skin, with two ends bobbing behind. 

He came right ont of the water and stood before Effie, 
dripping with wet, and bowing, and smiling, and scraping, 
and twitching his cap, as mnch as to say, ** Your most 
obedient servant. Miss, and what can I do for you this 
morning?" and he did say out aloud, "It's all right! 
Get np there" — pointing to his hump — " and I will carry 
you down safely, little maiden ! " 

" £nt I shall get wet ! " laughed Effie. 

'* Oh, no ! " said he, " I'll cover you up." So he stooped 
down, bnt he didn't have very far to stoop, he was so short ; 
and she got on the top of the hump and held on by the 
ends of the seal-skin cap that were dangling behind. The 
little man put his hands in his pockets and pulled out 
bunches of seaweed, and covered her up with it, and tied 
her on with long strings of seagrass, until she was quite 
safe, and then waded straight into the water. 

The beach sloped quickly and the little man was short, so 
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16 THB THSSB WISHES. 

thai in a few strides tiie water was up to the hump <m which 
Effie was sittmg. Then the IMe giri began to be fri^t- 
ened and shut her eyes tight, and when she heard the water 
splashing abont them, she wanted to ciy out, bat she 
couldn't, and held on tight to the bobs ef the seal-skin 
cap. IDien she felt the water rnshing over their' heads, but 
still the little sea-green man went striding over the gronnd, 
pntiang out his flat hands at his side, as if they were oars, 
and seemed to pnsdi iske water away as he went swiftly for- 
ward. At first Effie could hear the water overhead, tum- 
bling and rolling about, and rising up and down ; then it 
became quieter, and finally it was perfectly still, except 
when some fish would dart by, just grazing them and dis- 
turbing the water a little. 

Now, when eyeryihing was so quiet, she began slowly to 
raise her eyelids a little, until she had her eyes wide open 
and was staring about her. She seemed to be looking through 
green glass, and could not see Tery distinctly, but ey^y 
little while some dim fish would moye beside her ; and as 
her eyes got more used to the place, all things became 
dearer, and soon she saw that on both sides of her and 
behind, there was a multitude of fishes of all sizes. Ttej 
Swam beside her, Ihe older and bigger ones moving very 
sedately, and keeping the same order ; but the little frisky 
fishes would tumble around in great glee, and come Parting 
up to Effie, putting thdr cokL noses up to her face, and 
then go racing badk, giggling, and whipping their tails about 
in a fine frolic ; and the awkward, bungling, good-natured 
dolphins, would come trembling in among the steady fishes 
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and make tlie greatest commotioiiy almost upsetting little 
Effie two or three times, and then go bouncing off, shaking 
their fat sides \dth laughter. There was an old sword-fish, 
that seemed to be a kind of special constable, who kept 
going round and round, pricking the dolphins wheneyer he 
got a chance, and Mghtening the little fishes almost out of 
their senses ; as often as he made his appearance, with that 
long sword of his sticking out, such a scampeiing as there 
would be t and how the wee fishes would try to hide behind 
the dolphins ; and how the dolphins would slap them with 
their fins, and go rolling in among the steady fishes, as if 
they were the most quiet, well-disposed, respectable fishes 
that ever were. Oh I how they frolicked and tumbled about 
the little sea-green man with Effie on his back! Effie 
shouted and clapped her hands in great glee, and tried to 
hop up and down on the little man's back, but she was so 
tied down that she could not, so she keep digging her toes 
into his back, and twitching the bobs of the seal-skin 
cap, till he got going at a terrible pace, so fast that it was as 
much as the fishes and dolphins could do to keep up with 
him, without playing by the way ! 

Now, after they had gone what seemed to Effie a great 
way, everything became clearer, and the little man shortened 
his pace, and began arranging his cap, which Effie had pulled 
out of shape, and smoothing down his seaweed clothes ; the 
fishes all went slowly along in their regular places, only the 
little fishes behind would teaze the dolphins, and the sword- 
fish looked as stately as the old fellow could, and gave 
6ome serious digs at the dolphins whenever they shewed 
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18 THE THREE WISHES. 

signs of being unruly; and, lastly^ two or three flying-fish shot 
off in advance of the rest, and the procession moved slowly on. 

"What is coming, I wonder I" thought Effie. Then 
she looked all about her and over the little man's shoulder, to 
see what was in front ; and away off in the distance she saw 
the dim outline of something that looked like a gateway. 
And as they came nearer, sure enough it was a gateway. 
And when they came up to it she saw the pillars, made of 
beautifol white coral, and the gate itself made of a whale's 
skin, polished and studded with shark's teeth as white as 
ivoiy. The little man stopped before the gate, which was 
shut, and the sword-fish came forward in the most pompous 
manner, and knocked with his sword upon the coral posts. 

"Who comes here?" asked a voice within. "I de- 
mand it in the name of the Queen of the Ocean Deeps." 

" I come," said the little sea-green man ; " I, the servant 
of the Queen of the Ocean Deeps, bearing with me this 
earth-bom child. I crave admittance in the name of the 
Queen." 

At that the gates swung open and the procession moved 
in. Once through the gateway, where sat the porter — a 
hermit crab — the road, paved with lovely shells^ wound 
about, and Effie held her breath to see how beautiful it was. 
They moved along the shining floor, and by-and-by they 
came to another gate more beautiful than the flrst, where 
they went through the same form, only the porter within^ 
just before he swung open the door, said, 

" Enter, servant of the Queen of the Ocean Deeps, bear- 
ing ^e earth-bom child, and ye, his attendants, but let no 
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0116 enter who does not the bidding of our good loving 
Queen." As each one passed in, the porter said, 

*« When thoa comest throagh this gate, 
LeaTe behind thee BinM hate. 
He that cannot—let him wut" 

And each one answered, else the porter would not have let 
liim in, 

** There is nothing in all the sea, 

That I hate or that hateth me. 

I only hate the sin I flee." 

When it came to the little fishes' torn, the old eonstable 
sword-fish looked sharply at them, bnt they answered like 
the rest, in a demnre way, with a side wink at the dolphins ; 
those lubberly fellows blundered through somehow, and 
looked sheepish enough at saying it so poorly. Last of all 
came the sword-fish, who seemed to feel' hurt that he should 
be asked the same question, and gruffly answered, where- 
upon the gate was shut and they all passed along. 

Then they came in sight of the pabice of the Queen. 
What a sight that was ! The walls were of pure coral, and 
all about the doors and windows were shells of every yariety 
of colour and form. There were arches and pillars set 
around with shells, and in the comers grew graceful sea- 
weed that clung to the palace, and waved to and fro its long 
soft leaves. Little Effie looked up and saw that the build- 
ing was not finished, and that all aroimd her there was a 
continual hum of movement. Then they entered the door 
of the palace and passed through long galleries, until they 
came to a great and beautiful door, and heard within voices 
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flinging. A porter sat behind this door also, and asked the 
same qnestions, and they all answered as before, in one 
voice, only they spoke more softly. Now they stood in the 
great hall of the palace, and, lo ! there was the Qneen her- 
self, sitting on her throne, and about her were her maids of 
honour. It was they who had been singing, bnt who stopped 
when the procession came in. They were sitting at wheels 
imd long stone looms, spinning and weaving wondrous robes 
of purple, and scarlet, and green ; the Queen herself was 
weaving a gorgeous garment of all the most beautiful colours. 

The little man stopped in front of the Queen and made 
three of his comical little bows, and all the attendant fishes 
bobbed their heads up and down ; the dolphins gave some 
awkward, bunglmg shakes of the whole body, that made the 
little fishes almost burst into laughing, and the old fellow 
with a sword looked exceedingly serious, and made the most 
dignified bow imaginable. Then the Queen spoke, 

<* My fiuihful servant, hast thou obeyed my commands, 
and brought the child of earth ? " 

" She is here, my good loving Queen," said he. " What 
is thy will with her ? " When little Effie heard this, she 
began to be frightened, and to think, '' Oh« dear ! what is 
she going to do with me ? " But the Queen looked so good 
that she felt at ease again, and listened for what she would 
say. 

'' Take the child," said she, ** and shew her the beauties 
of my palace, and let her see the wonderfrd works that are 
done here ; answer all her questions, and bring her bitck to 
me again.'' Then they all bowed again. And as they 
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moved away, Effie heard the song that the maidezui at the 
wheels and looms sang. 

C^e 90V9 oi % Sea-paiiretts. 

X. 

Spin, rnudens, spin ! let the wheel go ronnd 1 
Hours that once are lost can never more be fi>imd* 
Chorus — Work, hands ! Love, heart ! 

Every one here has his part, — 
Has his work to do, — has his love to give, 
Thus we work, thus we love, ever while we live. 

n. 
Weave, maidens, weave ! let the shnttle fly I 
Time and we are racing ; faster, fluter ply I 
CAoriM— Work, hands 1 Love, heart I 

Every one here has his party- 
Has his work to do, — ^has his love to give, 
Thns we work, thns we love, ever while we Uve. 

m. 
Sing, maidens, sing 1 as ye spin and weave ! 
Work was never meant onr joyous hearts to grieve. 
CAoritf^Work, hands 1 Love, heart ! 

^ Evexy one here has his part, — 
Has his work to do, — has his love to give. 
Thus we work, thns we love, ever while we live. 

XT. 

As the wheel goes ronnd — as the shnttle flies, 
Let yonr songs and hearts npward, npward rise ! 
C^ruf^Work, hands ! Love, heart I 

Every one here has his part,— 
Has his work to do,— has his love to give. 
Thus we work, thus we love, ever while we Uve. 
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They passed out of the hall, and the little sea-green man 
said, *' To the Top I " So they came to the top of the honse, 
and there they saw hundreds and thousands of little coral 
insects, working to make the house more beautifdl, and 
each, when he had done all that he could, lay down and 
died. And the little man told Effie how all this beautifdl 
palace had been made by these insects and how it never 
would stop growing, but always some coral insect would be 
doing his tiny work, and when he had done all he could, 
would die. 

" What is that humming ? " asked Effie. 

" That is the song they sing as they work," said he. 
'** Listen 1 do you not hear it ? " Effie listened hard and 
just caught a few words of the choras. 

" Every one here has his part, — 
Has his work to do, — ^has his love to give, 
Thus we work, thus we love, ever while we live." 

''Why, that is what the maidens who were spinning 
sang," said she. 

" Yes," said he, " they all sing the same song to different 
music." Then she began to hear the words all about her, 
and she found that the little sea-green man, and the fishes, 
small and great, and the dolphins and the old constable 
sword-fish were all singing the same song, each in his own 
way. So they went down again and through the whole 
palace, and saw the shells, some of them indeed making 
pearls, but all singing the same song, and the sponges that 
were growing, and the branches of coraline that one by one 
loosened themselves and floated upward, singing as they 
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rose. All about her, from corals, and shells, and grasses, 
and sponges, and fishes, came this one song, each singing it 
to his own air, yet the whole melody rising and sinking in a 
single harmonioos strain. 

Effie looked on at everything in wonder, and at last they 
came back to the Qaeen's presence. She, too, was singing 
with her maidens ; but when the procession came in again, 
and went through their bows once more, she said to the 
little sea-green man, and their yoices were all hushed, 

'' My fjEdthfdl servant, have you shewn the little maiden 
all the wonders of the palace ? " 

** Yea, my good-loving Queen." 

'< And do they all spend their lives in good-working, sing- 
ing as they work 7 " 

'* Yea, my good-loving Queen, all ; " and the hum of the 
song rose all about, her. 

** Then back again lead the little child, and carry her to 
her home on earth, that she too may live and work and 
sing. For 

Every one there has his part,— 
Has his work to do, has his loye to give." 

And all the voices sang with her, 

** Thus we work, thus we love, ever while we live." 

Then the procession moved out again, and Effie clung 
still to the little man's seal-skin cap, as she sat on her 
cushion of seaweed, upon the hump on his back ; and he 
marched along, using his flat hands like oars, while 
the gruff old constable with his sword, and the dolphins 
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24 THIS THBEB WISHES. 

and the fishes, great and small, moved beside the pair, and 
they all went swiftly np from the light to the darker green, 
the voices growing fainter to Effie, and their fonns more in- 
distinct. 

The little sea-green man brought Effie out of the water, 
and set her down on the beach, and then, making his pro- 
fonndest bow, he walked off to the water again, the ends o 
his seal-skin cap dangling and bobbing behind, Effie watched 
him go under the water, and then walked up into the house. 
There was her mother frying some fish which Father Gilder 
had just brought home for supper, while he was chopping 
wood at the side of the house. It was not a bit like the 
beautiful palace she had seen, with the Queen of the Ocean 
Deeps, and her maidens about her, weaving and singing 
songs. Effie wished the little sea-green man had never 
brought her up again, but had let her always live in such a 
beautiful place. 

" What's the matter, Effie ?" asked her mother, looking 
up from the frying-pan, and seeing Effie stand there, staring 
into the fire. 

<<0h, mother!'' said she, ''I have seen such beautiful 
thmgsl" 

"Whereabouts, child?" 

" Oh, away down under the water t Such a funny little 
man, all dressed in seaweed, took me down on his back, 
and" 

" Nonsense, Effie ! don't come to me with such stories. 
Go and wash your fSoce and hands, and get yourself Teady 
for supper." 
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"But really I mother" 

^<Now, child, do as I tell yon, and don't talk to me 
about yonr going down nndemeath the water; yon wonld 
have been wet through if yon had." 

** But he covered me all up with seaweed.*' 

** Pooh ! youVe been asleep on the rook, and dreaming 
about it ; it's a wonder you didn't fisJl off into the water. 
Come ! run and wash yourself. Supper is nearly ready." 

Effie went off pouting; and Mother Gilder took the 
frying-pan off the fire with the fish firizzling and smoking hot. 
" Come, father I " said she, " and, Effie, hurry up, supper is 
on the table." 

" Where's your littie dog, Effie ? " said her &then Effie 
didn't speak. 

** Have you ate him up, eh ? " Never a word from Effie. 

" The child is naughty 1 " said her mother, ** Effie, speak 
to your fiather 1 " But Effie looked crosser than ever. 

** Well, you shall go to bed without your supper," said 
Mrs Gilder, getting up, " if you're going to behave so. The 
little thing's been telling some ridiculous story about a man's 
taking her down under the water on his back ! " 

<< He did take me down 1 " cried Effie, *' and I wish I'd 
stayed there ! " and she cried and cried. 

<<0h, indeed! little one," said Father Gilder, <<you 
would'nt want to leave your old father and mother, would 
you, Effie ? " 

" N-n-n-no, b-b-but m-m-other said I didn't go." 

'' Ah, well ! eat your supper, Effie, and then come and 
tell me all about it. So Effie ate her supper, and then sat 
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in her father's lap, and began to tell him all that I have 
told yon ; hnt before she had gone a great way, she was so 
sleepy that she conld'nt tell anything more, bnt kept saying, 
** And — and — and — a-n-d — a-n-d," till she fell fast asleep, 
and Mother Gilder pat her to bed, and she did not wake up 
once more till the next morning. 

' '< Well, what d'ye think, old man, abont this stuff?" 
asked Mrs Gilder, when Effie was snag in bed. 

" Well, I don't know," said Mr Gilder. " It's queer ! It's 
queer I I guess the child's been dreaming. Light my pipe, 
old woman." 

So, when Mrs Gilder had foraged in the pockets of her 
wonderful apron, and brought out the tobacco and matches, 
and had filled the pipe and lighted it, the fisherman tilted 
his chair back against the chinmey, and smoked his pipe, 
and thought about it, but could not come to any conclusion, 
till at last his pipe went out, and he nodded, and nodded. 
Mother Gilder, who sat on the other side of the fire-place, 
knitting a stocking that^ she brought out of one of her 
pockets, began to nod, too, waking up every little while to 
find she had dropped her stitches, and so making the 
needles go fast again for a few moments, and then slower, 
till she nodded again, and at last she was fast asleep on one 
side of the fire-place, and Father Gilder on the other side, 
and little Effie in her crib. And we'll steal out on tip-toe, 
so as not to wake them, and come back again in just a year, 
wanting one day. 
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WEUi, we have been gone a year, lacking one day, and 
here we are back again on the beach, and there is the 
cottage, and Mrs Gilder by her table sewing on a frock for 
Effie, who is sitting on her seat — the great flat rook, you 
know — down by the water. Effie is a year older now, and 
this is her seventh birth-day. She has been a pretty good 
girl ; bnt then she wished a great many times that she could 
have stayed at the bottom of the sea, and whenever she 
thought of it she seemed to hear the song that they sang 
there. Now she was sitting on her seat, looking oat for the 
old man, who, yon remember, had promised to come for her 
Second Wish. She had thought about him a good many 
times, and had made up her mind what she would ask for. 
It was growing late, and she began to be afiraid he would not 
come. She thought she would walk down the beach and 
meet him ; so she walked along looking for him all the 
while, when she spied a boat coming toward the shore ; but 
she did not look at it much, she was so anxious to see her old 
man, and she thought she could make him out just coming 
along in the distance. Pretty soon the boat came up to the 
beach where she was, and a rough-looking sailor jumped out. 

^lattle girl,'' said he^ '' where does Simon Gilder live ? '' 
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** In that honse, sir/' pointing to the red cottage. ** He 
is my father." 

'* So you're his little girl, are yon ? Is yonr father in the 
house?" 

'< No, sir ; he is in the patch in the woods back there, 
hoeing potatoes." 

** Will you go with me and shew me where it is ? " Effie 
looked along the beach and saw the old man, as she thought, 
slowly coming toward them. " Oh, dear 1 " thought she, ** if 
the old man should come while I am gone ! " 

*' What's the matter, little girl ? " said the sailor-man, 
when he saw she did not answer. ** Are you afraid to go 
with me ? " 

** No," faltered Effie, looking down. " But mother said 
I wasn't to go away from the beach." 

<< Oh, Effie, Effie 1 " said a voice close to her. She 
started. Why, that was the old man's^voice 1 And when 
she looked up there was no sailor-man and no boat, and no 
one coming down the beach ; but the same old man that she 
saw last year, in the same grey clothes, with the same 
beautiful long white hair, and his head shaking the same 
way, as he bent down over his old smooth stick — ^the same 
old man stood by her. 

** Oh, Effie ! " said he, in his beautiful voice, ** you have 
deceived me. You were not willing to do me a kindness ; 
you cared too much about your own happiness. And this is 
your birth-day. I have come for your Second Wish. Re- 
member you have only one more wish afber this. You 
must tell me this one before the sun goes down. Look ! " 
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Effie looked as he pointed, and the stm stood just on the 
water's edge ; and there were clonds above it and aronndit, 
but she thonght it would go down clear. She had her wish 
all ready, though. '' I wish," said she, ** that I might go 
on to the great mountain off there,." pointing back &om the 
sea, '' and see the birds, and the trees, and the flowers." 

When shei had said it, the clonds gathered before the snn, 
so that it conld not be seen, and spread oyer the whole 
heavens, and she had hardly time to ran to the cottage be- 
fore the rain began to ponr down in torrents. Out at sea it 
was all black, except where the white caps of foam lighted 
np the waters ; the waves rashed roaring on the beach, and 
the wind drove the sharp rain against the house. Effie put 
her face against the window-glass and peered out into the 
darkness, but she oould see nothing of the old man. 

" A bad ending to your birth-day, little Effie,'' said her 
father, coming in just then, all dripping wet. ** Never 
mind. A bad beginning makes a good ending, so your 
birth-day must have begun well, and this day is the be- 
ginning of the year for you, so the year will end welL So 
it's good all round, ha 1 It's a bad night, wife \ I hope 
nobody's out in the storm ; it came up sudden." 

Effie thought of the old man, and shivered to think how 
wet and cold he would gei But she only thought of it a 
moment, and then began to wonder how the wish would 
come to pass, and whether another little sea-green man 
would come for her. 

So she went to l^ ^^ to sleep. But, \o\ before morn- 
ing came she was . irioM^ ^7 ^ ^^P^^ ouikiMde on the 
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window-pane, close by her bed. At first she was frightened, 
and pnt her head nnder the bed-clothes ; then she thought, 
'* Perhaps that is for me to go up on the monntam 1 " No 
sooner did she think of that than she heard the tapping 
again, and a voice that ^d, << Come, Effie ! come with me 
to the mountain ! " 

Effie jumped oat of bed and opened the window. The 
storm was over and the stars were shining brightly, while 
in the east was a patch of grey light, that shewed the snn 
would rise before a great while. "Huny! hurry!'* said 
the voice near her, but she could not see anything. *' Where 
are you?" said she. ''Here," said the voice over her 
head. She looked up, and there was a very indistinct 
white figure, that looked as if it might be a shadow. All 
she could see was something white like a robe, and two arms 
stretched out toward her ; one of the hands came close to 
her ; she caught hold of it, and in a moment was drawn up 
to the figure and wrapped in the white robe. Then a wind, 
blowing from the sea, bore them along, and ihey flew off 
toward the mountains. 

Now the mountains were a great way from the sea-shore, 
and Effie had never been there. She could see their tops 
from the house where she lived, and every little while some- 
body would come who had been there, and he would tell her 
about the trees, and the brooks, and the birds. Now she was 
to go there herself I She was held closely in the folds of the 
robe, only she could look out as she went and see the 
ground over which they were flymg, but they went so swiftly 
that she did not dare look down, so she looked up to the Bkj. 
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The stars were growing fainter, and the long grey streak 
of dawn was growing brighter. They were nearing the 
mountain, too, and Effie could hear, every little while, the 
tinkling of the brook as it rippled along below. At last they 
were close to the top of the mountain. There was a wide 
plain upon the top, covered with trees, while the springs of 
the brooks bubbled up there and flowed down the sides, and 
on the ground were flowers nestled among the leaves and 
the blades of grass. 

" Look 1 and listen 1 " said the voice of the Figure that 
carried Effie, at the same time wheeling about, so that they 
£etced the east. Effie looked. The stars were all gone 
now, save one in the distance — ^the morning-star. Every- 
where overhead the sky was blue and clear— not a cloud to 
be seen ; while away off before them in the east, the sky 
was tinged with deep rich colours. Perfect quiet was every- 
where. The wind was still; motionless the trees stood; 
on their boughs the birds sat, hardly rustling their feathers. 
She could just hear the tinkling of the brook. The flowers 
on the ground had their leaves folded, and near by a great 
eagle stood perched on a rock. The Figure holding Effie 
moved not fit all, only as Effie sat breathless looking 
down to the ground, its hand pointed to the east, and Effie 
again looked up there. 

The sky was a fiery colour now, and fax up toward the 
zenith, the crimson light shot its feathery rays ; just above 
the horizon came a bit of gold ; then higher it rose, till, like 
a golden ball leaving the earth, it floated caMy up, up, 
soaring to heaven. 'J^q gun had xiBeu \ «a&the instant it 
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lifted itself ^aboYO the line, the voice of the Figure said, 
** listen 1 " and Effie listened. First she heard a low 
mnrmnring, and she saw the tops of the trees swaying back 
and forth, lifting their branches and bending them again 
toward the east ; and as they mnrmored, the brooks stmck 
in with their sparkling notes, and the trees and the 
brooks sang together ; then the little birds on the branches 
opened their months, and their throats swelled, and ont 
burst their pnre sweet notes, chiming with the music of the 
trees and the brooks. Then the great, deep-mouthed wind 
came, first trembling and quavering, then with rich full 
breath, and the trees and the brooks, the birds and the wind, 
all sang the same glad song. The flowers opened their 
leaves and lifted their heads, the bright colours sparkling 
and shining ; from the bushes sprang, fluttering, the gay 
butterflies and insects, and the large eagle spread its 
wings and sailed majestically in great circles toward the sun. 
Oh, it was a wonderful sight, and it was a wonderful song 
they sang I • The whole mountam seemed to sing as the 
great golden sun rose higher and higher. 

Only Effie was silent. Then the Figure wrapped her 
closer, and turning, flew back towards the sea-shore. ** What 
was the song they sang ?*' asked Effie. <* I could not tell 
the words." " You could not tell the words," said the 
voice of the Figure, ** because you did not sing with theml 
If you had sung with them, you would have heard the words* 
I can only tell you a little of it, but if you sing these words, 
the rest will some time come to you. They all sang at the 
first,— 
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« Pndse to Thee ! Praise to Thee ! 
Thoti art all Purity. 
Thou art the Source of light — 
Scatter Thoa the dark night. 
Shine on ns ! shine on as I '* 

Effie said ihe words over, and the voiee said again, ** If 
yon sing ihem with the song of ihe sea-maidens, yon will 
understand them better.*' Then Effie fell asleep, just as 
they came again to the open window, and she knew nothing 
more till she was waked by her mother calling out, 

'< Effie, child I wake npl the sun was up long ago 1 
come t come I " 

Effie started up. It was broad daylight. Her father was 
out-doors, looking after his nets, and her mother was getting 
the table ready for breakfast. She dressed herself quickly, 
saying oyer in her mind the words just taught her. Then 
she recollected that she could understand them better if she 
sang the song of the sea. So she said that to herself also. 

'<Do you go and get some water to put in the kettle, 
Effie,'* said her mother. 

" Yes, mother," said she, and as she went she sang to 
herself, 

** Work, hands I Lotc, heart I 
Every one here has his part.'' 

« Good morning, little one," said her {athieT, meeting ber 
in the doorway ; " hepe'a a bright day for youi new year \ " 

" Isn't it?" said ^J^^ giving bim a kiss, BaA^onsmg- 
ing, 
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"Praise to fhee! Praise to thee ! 
Thoti art all Puritj. 
Thou art the Source of Light." 

" I belieye the child's going to be a good girl, wife/' said 
Father Gilder, coming into the house. 

** Well, I hope she is, for she's been sulky enough before 
this," said Mother Gilder. 

" True, true,'* replied he, " but sulky birds don't sing." 

The year went slowly by. Efie sang the two Bong(6 a$ 
she worked, and helped her mother and was acon:ifortto her 
&ther. Every morning when she got up, she sang the Song 
of the Mountain, and through the day she kept singing, too, 
the Song of the Sea. Yety often she thought of the old 
man, and wondered what she should ask for the third and 
last time he came. She thought she ought to ask for the 
best thing she could think of, but for a long time she could 
not make up her mind, until a few days before her birth-day, 
as she was singing the two songs. Then was she impatient 
for the day to come, that she might ask her last and great 
wish. 
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Ths eighth birth-day came at last, bnt before the sun was 
to set, Mrs Gilder called her. " Here, Effie,*' said she, ** I 
want yon to go down to the cellar before it is dark, and 
sweep it clean. It*s dreadfully dirty.*' 

" Must I go now, mother ? '* 

'< Yes, right off; it'll be too dark if you don't make 
haste," and Mrs Gilder drew a bunch of keys out of one of 
her apron pockets, and unlocked the closet door, and brought 
out a broom for Effie. EfEie took the broom and went down 
to the cellar. " Well," thought she, " I must do my work 
at any rate, and the old man may not come by till I get it 
done." So she set to work, sweeping out the cellar. She 
had just finished, and stooped to pick up a perverse chip. 
As she lifted herself up, there stood that same old man 
again. 

" Why I how did you get in, sir ? " said she. 

** The sun is most down, Effie," said he, without answer- 
ing her question. " What is your Last Wish ? " As he said 
it, his head shook harder than eyer before, and ho leaned on 
his cane so that he was almost bent double. 

" Oh, sir ! I wish," said Effie, '* that I Txag\il do some 
great work that should make others hajpy , ^ui ^at I might 
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be able to sing the whole of the Song of the Monntain*" As 
she said this, the old man raised his head slowly from his 
staff, and when she finished, lo, he was changed into a great 
beam of light that it cast its rays all about the cellar. Effie 
^ flew np^tairs with her broom, and ran to the cottage door. 
The sea was sparkling with light, and the snn went down 
clear and beantifnl. 

" Aye I there's a sunset for you, chicky," said Father 
Gilder, coming up from the shore. *' There will be no storm 
after that I Do you remember your last birth-day, litUe one, 
when there was such a sudden storm came up ?** Tes, in- 
deed, Effie remembered it, and wondered whether the sky 
would always be clear now. 

The next day Effie looked for somebody to come and give 
her some great thing to do, and teach her the Song of the 
Mountain, as she had wished for her last wish. But no one 
came — no, nor the next day, nor the day after; &nd then 
eyerything went wrong. Her mother became sick and 
cross, and finally died; and Effie had to wear the wonderful 
apron with so many pockets, and work hard every day. 
How could she do any great work f All she could do was 
to take care of the house and do little things — ever so many 
of th^m there were, too, so that when the evening came she 
was quite tired out. But her father said she was a comfort 
to him, and he loved to have her sit by him and sing to him. 
She sang the two songs over and over, as she did every day 
at her work, and never tired of singing them, nor did he tire 
of hearing them. 

Bo she lived on She had a great many more birth-days. 
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but no old man came to see her, and nobody came to give 
her a great work to do, or to teach her the rest of the song. 
Bj-and-by her father died too, bat EfEie lived still in the 
little red cottage by the sea-shore. And if any were sick 
or iff" trouble, they were sure to come to her. For every- 
body loved her, and wherever she went she seemed to carry 
the saolight with her, and to make everybody better and 
happier. Still no one came, though every birth-day she sat 
at the door, looking for the old man. 

But he did come at last. It was her birth-day. S&e was 
an old woman, but she sat in the door- way as she used to, 
watching for somebody to come to her with a great work to 
do, and the rest of the song. She sat in her great arm- 
chair, and her eyes were very dim so that she. could not see 
very well, and her ears were veiy dull, so that she could 
hardly hear at all. There was the sun that had so often 
gone down without any one's appearing. But before it 
touched the water she heard a voice — that old sweet voice 
that she had never forgotten — saying, " Effie I ** She looked, 
and there she saw the same face that the old man used to 
have, but that was all she could see. Then it said again, 
"Effie!" and she said, 

** Oh, sir I have you come at last to give me my wish ? 
I have looked for you year after year, and now I am an old 
woman, and have not many more days to live.*' 

**Your wish has been granted, Effie. You asked for 
some great work to do to make others happy. All your life 
since you have been doing the great work. There is nothing 
right or holy done for others that is not great. The 
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little daily duties that yoa did so faithfully ; the little kind- 
nesses you shewed to others ; the little pleasant words you 
spoke — these are all great things." 

<< But the Song of the Mountain ?" asked Effie. 

** Dear child," said he, " you have sung the song all your 
life. If you have thanked God for His goodness to you — ^if 
you have loved Him for His love to you — if you have prayed 
to Him to make you good and holy — you have sung the Bong 
of the Mountain.*' 

'' Praise to thee ! Praise to thee ! " murmured the old 
woman. Then she thought she heard the whole mountain 
singing as it did the morning she listened to it ; and the 
great song was sung, and she sang also, and the voice be- 
side her sang. 

The people who lived about there say, that when 

they came in the morning to see Old Effie, she was sitting 
in her arm-chair, with her hands folded, and her lips half 
parted as if she had sung herself to sleep ; and when they 
touched her she did not move— for Old Effie was dead. 
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A CHKISTMAS STOCKING 

WITH A HOLE IN IT. 
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I. 

AT Clirisimas-tide in New Tork, the people who live in 
the npper part of the city cannot hear the chimes that 
ring from Trinity steeple ; but in the dwelling streets, which 
ran in and oat among the warehonse streets, and in the 
coarts which stand stock still and refase to go a step farther, 
there the Trinity masic is heard, and the '' merry Christ- 
mas" of the bells is flong oat to all, however poor. 

When, at Christmas, one walks in the crowded streets, he 
may hear on all sides the merry Christmas ! merry Christ- 
mas to yoa ! to yoa 1 rang oat on every key, and the chiming 
makes perfect masic ; the poor children sing carols, too ; for 
are they not each little songs as they stand in their rags he- 
fore well-to-do folk — songs withoat words — ^reminding as of 
the poor child Jesas and the blessings which He broaght ? 
Yes, the bells ring in oar hearts, and we hear carols then, at 
least, if not at other times ; and in some old cobwebbed 
heart does Christmas fancy or Christmas memory enter and 
ring disused bells that soand bat a hoarse blessing, so rasty 
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has iheir metal become, bat a blessing at least well-meant. 
Blessed be Christmas that it knocks so at the door of our 
hearts! 

Now it was on a certain Christmas that some very pleas- 
ant chimes were rang, and that too within hearing of Trinity 
bells. In the street on Christmas eve were Bmidles of 
greatcoats and fnrs tied together with tippets, who harried 
along like locomotives, paffing and snorting, and leaving be- 
hind a Una of smoke. Bat all the people in the streets were 
not Bandies, by any means. Some scarcely had any wrap- 
pings, let alone sach heavy coverings as greatcoats and fiirs. 
Little boys may be Bandies if they are properly wrapped np 
and tied with a tippet or scarf, bat not all little boys are 
Bandies. On this evie one might see many who were not. 
They kept their hands in their pockets, or breathed upon 
their red fingers, and drew their shoolders together, and 
screwed their faces as if they were trying to hide behind 
themselves, while the wind blew through every crevice of 
their bodies and rattled the teeth in their months. 

One of these little boys, npon this very Christmas eve, 
hong ap his stocking, and what became of it is now to be 
told. His name was Peter Hit. He had .been oat all day 
selling cigars, and was on his way home to sapper. Bnt 
hongry and cold as he was, he could not help stopping to 
look through the shop windows at the beautiful things spread 
out so temptingly behind them. Such toys, and games, and 
picture books f '' Now," said he, ''I must run ; " but just as 
he started, he came to a window so much finer than any he 
bad seen that he stopped before this also. There was a string 
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fastened across the inside of the window with pictnres and 
story papers hnng upon it ; the glass was not very clear, for 
the frost made it almost like crown-glass, but it was clear 
enongh in the comer to shew one of the pictnres, which was 
a double one ; in one part there was a little boy in his night- 
gown hanging a stocking upon the door of his bed-chamber ; 
in the other part the little boy is shewn snugly asleep in his 
bed, while a most odd little man, hung over with toys and 
picture books of all kinds, stands on tip-toe before the stock- 
ingy filling it with playthings. There was some printing 
underneath that explained the picture ; as well as Peter 
could make out, this little boy, like a great many others, hung 
up his stocking before he went to bed on Christmas eve, and 
some time during the night, Santa Klaus, a queer old man, 
very fond of little folk, came down the chimney and filled 
the stocking with presents. This was all new to little Peter, 
and astonished him exceedingly ; but it was really too cold 
to stand there looking at even the most wonderful picture, 
so he blew into his red fists and ran off home, taking long 
slides on the ice wherever he could. 

He left the bright Main Street and turning one or two 
comers came to Fountain Court. That is a fine sound- 
ing name, but the houses are very wretched and low, though 
quite grand people lived there in olden times ; where the 
fountain was no one could say, unless the wheezy pump that 
stands at the head of tiie court was meant for it ; of this 
tho Pump itself had no doubt. It was very large, and had 
a long hcairy handle that always stood out stiffly ; there was 
a knob on the top of the pump that had once been gilded, — 
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bat that was a long time ago, when the Pomp was aristo- 
cratic and presumed itself to be a Fountain. It was dingy 
and broken now, but the Pomp was none the less prond and 
dignified; it took pleasure in holding out its handle 
stiffly and never letting it down, though people stumbled 
against it every day. '' It had be^d there the longest,*' 
the Pump said, '' it had a right to^the way; people must 
learn to turn out for it.*' 

It was down this Fountain Court — ^though people now 
generally called it Pump Court — ^that little Peter Hit ran as 
fast as his legs could carry him. He stopped at the fourth 
house on the right-hand side ; it was a low building, only 
a story and a half high, yet a respectable merchant had 
lived there formerly. Before the door stood a battered 
wooden image of a savage Indian holding out a bunch of 
cigars in his hand, and looking as if he meant to tomahawk 
you if you did'nt take one. The Indian was quite stuck over 
with snow-balls, for he was a fine mark for the boys in the 
court, who divided their attention between his head and the 
knob on the top of the Pump. If it were not so dark, one 
might spell out on the dingy sign over the door, the names 
** MoBGRiDGE & MiT, DsAiiEBS IN ToBAOoo." The Only 
window was adorned with half a dozen boxes of cigars, a 
few pipes, a bottle of snuff, and a melancholy plaister sailor, 
who had been smoking one pipe, with his hands in his 
pockets, as long as the oldest inhabitant in the court could 
remember. 

Peter Mit opened the door from the street and entered 
the shop; one solitazy oil lamp stood upon the counter. 
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behind which sat David Morgridge, the sorriying partner 
of the firm of Morgridge & Hit, Dealers in Tobaeco. 
Solomon Hit, the nncle of little Peter, had been dead five 
years, and on dying had bequeathed his orphan-nephew to 
his partner ; and so, as Mr Morgridge had no children, and 
Peter had no father, the two lived together alone in the old 
house. 

Mr Morgridge was not a talkative man-^one would see that 
at a glance ; his mouth looked as if it shut with a spring. Mr 
Mit, when living, had been even more silent, but when he did 
speak, then one would look for golden words ; for so small 
a man, he was surely very wise. Mr Morgridge used to say 
that it was because his name was Solomon — and that was 
the only thing Mr Morgridge had ever said that came near 
being witty. All the court knew it, and the saying almost 
turned the comer at the head of the court. They divided the 
business between them. Mr Morgridge attending to the snuff 
department, Mr Mit to the cigar and pipe branch. It was 
the intention of Mr Mit, expressed soon after the adoption of 
little Peter, to bring him up to take charge of the chewing 
tobaeco branch. Lr consequence oi this division of the 
business, David Morgridge took snuff incessantly, but never 
smoked. Solomon Mit smoked all the while, but never 
took snuff. They did this to recommend their wares. 
Besides, it served to explain the duty of each partner. If 
a customer came in for pipes or cigars, he invariably went 
directly to Mr Mit ; if he came for snuff, he as surely turned « 
to Mr Morgridge. 

When Peter entered, the shop, Mr Morgridge was just 
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wiping his face after a pinch of snnff ; the whole air of the 
shop was snuffy, and no one came in without instantly being 
tempted to sneeze. Peter sneezed as a matter of course, 
and Mr Morgridge, after his nsnal fashion, replied with a 
<' God bless yon f " He seldom got the compliment in re- 
turn, however, as in his case the blessing wonld have be- 
come so common as to be qnite worthless. Mr Morgridge 
then inquired into Peter's sales, and with that his regular 
conversation ended. His mouth shut so closely, with 
the comers turned down to cover any possible opening, 
that one would know immediately that no accidental 
words could escape. But to-night Peter did not mean 
to let his guardian keep his usual silence; he was too 
much concerned about the picture he had seen in the 
shop-window. He waited, however, till after tea. Then, as 
they returned to the shop, Mr Morgridge, taking his cus- 
tomary seat upon his bench, with a pot of snuff beside him, 
set about his work of putting up tobacco in divers shapes. 
Peter took his customary seat also, much above Mr Mor- 
gridge. It was a setkt which he had inherited from his uncle. 
Solomon Mit, being a contemplative man, was desirous of 
being lifted above ordinary things when he pursued his 
meditations, and had accordingly built a sort of watch- 
tower out of several boxes, placed one upon another, and 
topped by an arm-chair deprived of its legs. Into this 
chair Solomon used to dimb, and when there his head 
was not fax from the ceiling. Here he would sit in his 
lofty station, and wrapped in the smoke from his own pipe, 
would revolve in his mind various questionSi occasioiially 
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dropping from the clouds a remark to his partner, ^ho sat 
snnffing helow on the bench. Customers, when they en- 
tered the shop, had become used to the sight of the little 
man's legs as they appeared below the cloud ; and a classical 
scholar, calling in one day to fill his pipe, had likened 
him to Zeus. upon the top of Olympus. 

Peter valued this watch-tower above all his possessions ; 
and here every night he sat perched, and counted the fly* 
specks on the ceiling, or flshed up things from the floor by 
means of a hook and line which he kept by him. To-night, 
however, after he had climbed into the chair, he broke the 
usual silence by putting the following question to Mr Mor- 
gridge : — 

<'Mr Morgridge, is this Christmas eve?'* to which 
David Morgridge, afber taking a pinch of snuff, cautiously 
replied, 

'' It may be ;" and then added — ^as if to explain his uncer- 
tainty of mind — ** I don't keep the run o* Christmas." 

''Does Santa Elaus really come down the chimney on 
Christmas night, and All the stocking with presents ?" pro- 
ceeded Peter. And then, getting no answer, he gave an 
account of what he had seen in the window ; and being 
very much interested, he told also what he thought of it aU, 
and the resolution that he had Anally come to^ namely, to 
hang up his own stocking that very night. Mr Morgridge 
having listened to what Peter had to say, took more snuff, 
and seemed disposed to let that end the matter, but Peter 
persisted in getting his opinion. 

'< Mr Morgridge," said he, ** do you think Santa Elaus 
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will come and fill my stocking ?*' Being pressed for an 
answer, Mr Morgridge made shift to say, 

** May be, bat should say not; used to believe in Santa 
Elans when I was a boy ; don't do so now — it is no use." 

This was rather discouraging,' but Peter upon thinking it 
over on his watch-tower, reflected that Mr Morgridge used 
tQ believe in Santa Elaus, and that the queer fellow only 
visited boys ; besides, he thought it might be owing to the 
snuff that he disbelieved in him now ; for it was by that 
Peter usually explained Mr Morgridge's eccentricities. 

But Peter was tired and drowsy, and clambering down 
from his perch, set out for his bed, groping his way up the 
steep staircase that led to the half story above, where he had 
his cot He never went up that staircase in the dark — ^and 
a light was a luxury not to be thought of — without imagining 
all manner of horrors which he might see at the top. In 
one place there were two small holes in the floor, close 
together ; the place was over the shop, and whenever there 
was a light burning below, he could see these two holes 
Uinking and shining like two eyes. It wai^ the last thing 
he saw wh^ he got into bed ; and he would say to himself 
in a bold way, as if to shew any ghosts or goblins that might 
possibly be about, how undaunted he was, ** Two Eyes ! 
come here, and swallow me up 1 '' and then he would draw 
the bed-clothes over his head for a minute or two, and peep 
out to re-assure himself that Two Eyes had not taken him at 
his word and come to swallow him up. But Two Eyes never 
came, and this gave him fresh courage, so that of late he 
had become quite bold in the dark. 
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As he climbed np the staircase this night, his little head 
was fall of the idea of Santa Elans. The chimney was 
convenient, he thought to himself, for it passed through the 
lofb, and there was a large open fire-place in it, never used. 
But then, suppose he should come down before the fire in 
the room below was fairly out, he would get scorched ! But 
it was too cold to sit long guessing about such matters, so 
he undressed himself quickly. Last of all, he drew off his 
right stockmg. This he held in his hand. << Oh," said he, 
"it has got a hole in it; the things will all come outl" 
Indeed, it was almost all hole, for besides the proper hole 
which every stocking has— K)r it isn*t a stocking — there was a 
hole in the heel aad another very large one in the toes. He 
looked at it in despair, and then took up the other one ; but 
that was even worse. He consoled himself, finally, as well 
as he could, by the refieetion that Santa Klaus would 
probably put all the large things in first, and thus they would 
stop the holes up and nothing would be lost. 

He cast about now for a place to hang ii The little boy 
in the picture hung his on the door ; but that was out of the 
question, for there was no nail there. He remembered 
finally a hook in the wall not flEu: firom the chimney. It wbb 
a dreadftd place to go to, so near Two Eyes I But he mustered 
courage, especially when he considered how very convenient 
it would be for Santa Elans. His heart went pit-a-pat as he 
stole over the floor ; the boards under his feet creaked, and 
every bone in his body seemed to be going off like a fire 
cracker. It seemed to him as if Two Eyes and all his 
friends were starting from every comer of the room. 
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Going back was not so bad, as all the ghosts were now be- 
hind him. He shivered into his cold bed, and drew his knees 
up to his chin. So excited was he about Santa Klans, that 
when he looked presently toward the other end of the room 
and saw Two Eyes blinking at him, he forgot for the instant 
that he had ever seen them before, and fancied Santa Elans 
must have made his appearance already. He was jnst ready 
to scream, when he recollected what the Eyes were, and 
boldly saying, 

" Two Eyes, come here, and swallow me up I" he rolled 
himself up in the bed-clothes and was soon fast asleep. 
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II. 

The clock of Trinity stnick twelve. One would have 
thought, from the long pause after each stroke, that it had 
great difficulty in making out the complete numher. Beally 
it was 80 long ahout it, because it wished to give plenty of 
time for starting to the various persons and things in the 
neighbourhood, who are wont to be afoot at that hour only. 
The Man on St PauFs, however, was so long getting ready 
that the twelfth stroke came before he was fairly off, — so 
he lost his chance for this time. It is so with him every 
night. When the first stroke comes it startles him, and he 
rubs his eyes and wonders where he is ; he continues to rub 
his eyes and wonder till the sixth stroke has sounded. 
Then he collects his thoughts a little, and by the ninth stroke 
remembers, that if be is quick enough he can shut up his 
book, get down from his high and uncomfortable perch, and 
stretch his legs a little in a rankle through the churchyard 
or round the park. Having to be in a hurry — ^for it must be 
done during the three following strokes — ^he gets confused, 
and before he can nxixster sufficient presence o£ mind, the 
clock has struck twely^ and he must viaat auotiiet day. 
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The Grocer on the City Hall was in a difficnlt predica- 
ment. It has long been his intention to get down with his 
scales and weigh the City Corporation. He tries to do it 
when the clock strikes twelve, as that is his only chance. 
He heard the first stroke, and was on the alert. He indeed 
succeeded in reaching the groand, bat he conld not find the. 
Corporation, though be searched the Hall and the Park. 
All that he conld discover was a sleepy alderman. He re- 
tamed to his place in disgust. He could not see, for his 
part, why the Corporation did not sit in the night-time ; it 
would seem to be the proper hour. This he said to the 
Eagle perched on a pole near by, and who had just retuAied 
from a visit to his grand-uncle, who has been all his life on 
the point of dropping an umbrella, point downward, on the 
greatest rogue in the city. The Eagle found his grand- 
uncle had not yet dropped the umbrella, because he was not 
sure that he had found the greatest rogue. 

But other people and things are not so stupid as the 
Man on St. Paul's, nor so unsuccessful as the Grocer. 
They are brisker, and seize the opportunity to enjoy tiiem- 
selves. The Pump, for instance, that stands at the head of 
Fountain Court, generally indulges himself in a soliloquy. 
He talks through his nose, to be sure, which sounds dis- 
agreeably, but the nearest listeners do not mind it. For 
the Man on St Paul's is too stupid, or it may be asleep. 
The Grocer is running round with his scales, looking for the 
Corporation. Sir Walter Ealeigh has taken so much snuff 
that his own voice is even more disagreeable, and so he has 
no'right to complain. The nearest listener of all would be 
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the Indian in front of Morgridge & Mit, dealers in tobacco, 
but he has gone to have a talk with Sir Walter Baleigh ; so 
the Pump has it all its own way. Let us hear what the 
Fnmp said this night :^ 

** Well, so it*s Christmas again, is it ? how the years do 
go by 1 and how things change ! To think of the difference 
between this court now and what it used to be 1 Why, I 
can remember very well when fine ladies and gentlemen 
gathered here on Christmas eye. The watchman would go 
along with them with a lantern in his ^and. I was of im- 
portance then — I am now, to be sure ; but then people re- 
cognized me and considered me. I gave the name to the 
court — ^that was something 1 But those days went by ; and 
then there was that time when a noisy fellow got up on my 
head, where he kept his place with dilQiculty, and spouted 
ever so much eloquence about rights, and liberty, and consitu- 
tion. No good ever came of that ! For it was he who broke 
off a piece of the gilt knob on my head, and it has never 
been mended since. That was the beginning of my troubles, 
and now to what a pass have things come ! Why, a ragged, 
drunken man leaned up against me — ^ugh ! — this very night, 
and I see the poorest kind of people go down the court. I 
was used to have nothing but fine pitchers and pails brought 
to me to fill, but now I have to look into dirty broken 
pitchers and old tubs. They have even begun to call the 
place Pump Court, as if I were no better than a common 
every-day pump I What is worst, there is an upstart just 

the other side of the way i^ 1®^ ^^^ 'water to\>e auie, but it 

has nothing to say abo^-j. ft ; i* ^^ ^^ hajadlft^ ttuSi the water 
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eomes oat by just tniming a screw ; altogeiiher it is a very 
plebeian thing ; it ean know nothing of the pleasure of feel- 
ing a box go nnnbling down yonr inside, and fetching np 
water from the depths of the earth. 

There go the Christmas bells 1 Many a time I've heard 
them before, and seen Santa Klans hurrying along to visit 
every house in the court. He never goes near them now, 
and no wonder, for he can't care to associate with such low 
people. When he does pome, ho looks soberer, and not so 
jolly as he used to do; nor does he bring so many and such 
fine things. I am, in fact, the only respectable thing in the 
neighbourhood. But, bless my boxes ! what a shock that 
was ! Somebody must have struck my handle ; — served him 
right. He ought to turn out. IVe been here the longest." 

It was the sleepy alderman who was hastening by. *' Con- 
found that pump-handle!" said he. "That's the second 
time to-day I've stumbled against it. I'll have the pump 
taken up and carted off to-morrow. It's a nuisance ; nobody 
wants it here." 

It was difficult to make out what the Pump said to-this ; 
it was so choked with rage at the indignity, that only a con- 
fused gurgling could be distinguished in its throat. But that 
was the end of its soliloquy. 

The Pump was partly right. Santa Elaus did not visit 
the court as often as he used to, nor did he bring such fine 
presents with him. But it was not because he disliked the 
society that he did not come, it was because they did not 
hang stockings up. The stocking must be hung, or he will 
not go — that is the rule. He is wonderfiiHy keen in scent; 
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he will go straight to a stocking even if it be hidden in the 
darkest comer. He cares nothing about time or place 
either. He can be where he chooses at any moment. So, 
jnst as the twelfth stroke of Trinity sonnded, Santa Elans 
was in Fountain Court. The Indian was hurrying down 
the place with his cigars in his hand, and taking his stand 
before Morgridge & Hit, put on his f&ce its fiercest expres- 
sion as the sound of the stroke died away. At the same 
moment Santa Klaus was in the house, in the loft where 
little Peter Mit had hung his stocking. Whether he en- 
tered by the chimney or not, it is impossible to say, but I 
suspect he did, for the door was locked and there was no 
other entrance. 

At any rate there he was, and standing on tip-toe by 
Peter's stocking. He began to fill it, and emptied one of 
his pockets. ** Beally,*' said he, ** this is a very capacious 
stocking." It was not full yet, and he emptied into it 
another pocketful. ''This is remarkable!" said he, stop- 
ping, in amazement ; '' it is as roomy as a meal-bag. What 
an extraordinary foot that little boy mvst have ! " 

Santa Klaus' clothes are all pockets pretty much, and he 
emptied the contents of a third into the stocking, which was 
fitill not full. Then he stopped to examine it. '' Oh ! oh ! " 
said he, '* this is vezy bad ! there is a hole in the stocking I" 
It would never do to keep pouring things in at one end while 
they passed out at the other, and his presents could only be 
placed in stockings. So Santa Klaus sorrowfully gathered 
up the presents, and leaving the stocking as empty as he 
found it, was off in a twinkling. ' 
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"^Imtt Mum feite i^to llit 

The moment Santa Elans whisked ont of the room, 
Kleiner Traom whisked in. It is impossible, to say how he 
got into the room either ; it is enough that he was there. 
Kleiner Traom is a very remarkable personage. He is like 
Santa Klans in this, that he moves very qnickly, and can make 
visits in one night all over the world. But more than that, 
he has the power of making people see jast what he chooses. 
Some persons think that they have seen two Kleiner Traoms, 
a good and a bad, but the fanlt is in their eyes. He carries 
a kaleidoscope with him and shakes it before people ; jnst 
as he shakes it, so are the things they see. These things 
are very apt to be like what has happened to them at dif- 
ferent times, only mnch more grotesqae. 

Kleiner Traum had come to make Peter Mit a visit and 
shew him his kaleidoscope. Little Peter was fast asleep — 
that is the only time when Kleiner Traum visits people — 
and snngly curled up in bed. He was not thinking or 
dreaming about anything when Kleiner Traum held the 
kaleidoscope before him, and gave it a twist. What now did 
he see ? 
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He saw an exceedingly queer-looking man squeeze out of 
the fire-place ; he was hung over with toys, and his pockets 
bulged out with the things inside ; in fact, he was quite the 
image of the little man he had seen in the picture in the 
shop- window, and P^ter made up his mind instantly that it 
was Santa Klaus. As soon as he got on his legs in the 
middle of the room, Two Eyes — whom Peter had so often 
called upon to swallow him up — ^began moving about, appar- 
ently trying to mislead Santa Klaus. Peter was ready to 
scream out, but for the life of him he couldn't make a 
sound. He watched Two Eyes, who seemed to think he 
would draw Santa Klaus to the head of the staircase, and 
then dance about so as to make him tumble headlong down 
the steps. But Santa Klaus was too knowing for Two Eyes. 
Peter saw him go to the door as if expecting to find the stock- 
ing there, and then not finding it, turn about and walk around 
the room till he came to where it hung upon the book. 

Peter was now terribly excited, and Kleiner Traum gave 
the kaleidoscope another twist. During the process of twist- 
ing, Peter's mind was in a queer jumble, and he thought he 
saw Two Eyes peeping out of the stocking, and Santa Klaus 
sitting on the Pump at the head of the court ; but as soon 
as the kaleidoscope was still, it was clear again, and he 
could see Santa Klaus standing on tip-toe before the stock- 
ing, and emptying into it the contents of his pockets. 

The first thing he took out was a tin trumpet, — -just such 
a one as Peter had himself seen in a shop-window the day 
before. This he put into the stocking, giving a chuckle and 
trying it to see if it were good ; it sounded splendidly. Then 
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came a sled. It was astonishing how it ever came out of 
Santa Klaus* pocket, and stUl more astonishing how it could 
get into the stocking. Yet surely Peter saw it enter, and 
that very easily. After the sled came a monkey-jack. Be- 
fore he put it in, Santa Klaus twitched the monkey, and 
made it turn summersaults over the stick till he was nearly 
ready to fall down with laughing at it. A mask came next — a 
leering mask with a long nose, and eyes frightful enough to 
scare all the people in the court Then followed a warm 
muffler for the head ; it was a very comfortahle looking 
thing. No sooner was the muffler safely in than a pint of 
peanuts rolled into the stocking, and after the peanuts came 
some marbles, and after the marbles a dozen red apples, and 
after the apples a pair of skates, and after the skates a 
bundle of candy. 

It certainly was astonishing to see how much the stocking 
would hold. Peter could hardly believe his eyes, yet there 
it was, and he saw everything that went into it. But the 
candy was the last thing. The stocking was now full, and 
the candy peeped out at the top. Peter saw Santa Klaus 
look approvingly at the stocking, give it a pat, and disappear 
through the ^e-place again, looking just as fall of presents 
as when he came down. 

At this point Kleiner Traum turned the kaleidoscope, ajid 
Peter was all in a jumble again. Apparently the stocking 
was going up the chimney and Santa Klaus was riding 
on the toe, while Two Eyes was coming toward Peter to 
swallow him up. Peter was just on the point of giving him- 
self up for bst, expecting the next moment to be swal- 
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lowed up by Two Eyes, when it was clear again, and Two 
Eyes was in his old place, and the stocking was hanging on 
its hook ; only Santa Elans had disappeared np the chim- 
ney. For yon see Kleiner Traumas kaleidoscope was quiet 
again. 

Now, what did Peter see ? The stocking was swollen to 
an enormous bulk. And, what was more, Peter could see 
eyeiything that was going on inside. He saw that they were 
quarrelling about the places they should occupy ; for in the 
heel and in the toe of the stocking, were the two holes, which 
were now of an alarming size. The Sled commenced the 
trouble. It felt itself slowly but surely slipping toward the 
hole in the toe, with the weight of all the other things on 
him. ** Don't crowd so T* Peter heard the Sled say to the 
Tin Trumpet. 

" I'm not pushing," said the Tin Trumpet ; " I'd give 
anything if I weren't sliding so toward that dreadful hole I " 
" Monkey-Jack, I'll thank you to keep that stick of yours 
out of my mouth." Just then, an apple losing its footing, 
dropped through the hole in the heel of the stocking, and 
Peter heard it rolling over the floor ; another quickly fol- 
lowed, and another. 

** Oh 1 " caid the Mask, ** this is getting dangerous ; 
there is a dreadful cavity under me ; but I'll put a bold face 
on it. There goes another apple." Peter heard apple 
follow apple out of the hole in the heel, till the whole dozen 
were on the floor, where they still went rolling off after each 
other toward the staircase, when they hopped thumpty-thump 
down the steps, till the last one had gone. Meanwhile the 
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Sled, the Tin Trampet, and the Monkey-Jack, were having 
a sad time in the foot of the stocking. '^ I cannot hold on 
much longer/' said the Sled, and it had hardly spoken the 
words before it slid ont through the toe, and Peter heard it 
go sliding over the floor down the staircase. 

Matters were no better, but rather worse, in the leg of the 
stocking. A weak voice was heard in the comer. It wa£ 
a Peannt complaining bitterly of the Marbles. '' If ye had 
not come in here among ns,** it said, *' we should have done 
very well, but now ye are pushing us all toward the hole." 
The Marbles could not reply, they were too frightened them- 
selves ; they had crowded in among the Peanuts for safety, 
and now there was danger of both going. One large 
Marble alone held them all back ; it was wedged in by the 
Monkey-Jack, and the Monkey-Jack had its stick in the 
Tin Trumpet's mouth. But the Tin Trumpet had only 
caught by a single thread of the stocking, — that gave way, 
and down came the Trumpet, followed by the Monkey- Jack. 
The Trumpet rolled off toward the door like the rest, and the 
Monkey- Jack went head-over-heels after it. Of course the 
large Marble had no help for it now ; he dropped out of the 
heel, and the rest of the Marbles came tumbling after, with 
the Peanuts in the midst of them. The Marbles and Pea- 
nuts, unlike the rest, rolled off toward Two Eyes; the 
Marbles disappeared through one eye, the Peanuts through 
the other. 

It seemed of no avail now for the rest to keep their place. 
''It is no use to keep up appearances longer,'' said the 
Mask, and he dropped out and walked off on his nose. The 
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Skates, who had not spoken hefore, now tamed to the Muffler, 
and said, ** We shall cnt a pretty fignre going through the 
hole like the rest. We may not go after all, there's many a 

slip" But hefore they had finished the sentence they 

had followed the rest, and were striking out for the door. 

Nothing now remained hut the Muffler and the Candy. 
The Muffler spoke in a thick voice, '^ I am a sort of relation 
to the stocking, and intend to remain hy it if it is a poor 
relation. It won't turn me out of doors, surely." The 
Candy, replied in a sweet voice, *^ As for me, I shall stick to 
the Stocking. My dear Muffler, you quite melt me, you are 
so warm and affectionate." » 

After this point Peter could see or hear nothing further, 
and for a very ^ood reason — Kleiner Traum had vanished 
with his kaleidoscope. 
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It is no secret whither Kleiner Traum vanished. The 
moment he had left little Peter Hit, he was sitting on David 
Morgridge's breast, kaleidoscope in hand. 

One shake of the kaleidoscope. Eeallj, Mr Morgridge 
sees strange things. He sees a little boy no bigger than 
Peter Mit; in a snug little room, hanging up on the door a 
red and white plaid stocking. The strangest thing is, that 
he remembers the place and surroundings perfectly. He 
knows the cozy room, the white dimity curtains, the little 
cot-bed, the sixteen-paned window looking out on the 
church-spire and the meadow ; it was as if he had skipped 
sixty years of his life backward, for the little boy was a dimin- 
utive David Morgridge. 

But the kaleidoscope makes quick shifts. Here is another 
turn, and Mr Morgridge, as if he were a picture on the wall, 
is looking at a room which he knows well enough. It is the 
tobacco shop. There are two men in it ; one sits on the 
bench and takes snuff, and does up little paper pellets ; the 
other is just discoverable under a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
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perched apon the top of a small observatory. This, too, is 
Christmas eve, for so .the little man on the watch-tower 
announces, as if he kept the calendar of the seasons, and 
piped an " All's Well " to his comrades below. 

"David," he says, ** David Morgridge I This is Christ- 
mas eve. ' On earth peace, good-will toward men.' That's 
what the Bible says, and that's what Trinity chimes say. How 
many Christmases have we kept together ? E ighteen, David. 
Then that's eighteen turkeys for the poor folk, though, 
bless us, we're not much richer." This is a long speech 
for Solomon Mit, yet the man snuffing on the bench says 
nothing, but scowls. Then does Solomon Mit clamber down 
from his watch-tower, and with his cheery, piping voice sing 
a Christmas hymn, and though David Morgridge never lends 
his voice, the little man is nowhit disheartened, but ends with 
laying his hand on David's shoulder, and heartily wishing 
" God bless you, David Morgridge, old friend 1 God bless us 
all I" and climbs once more to the top of his tower. 

Quickly turns the kaleidoscope again, and now Mr Mor- 
gridge, like a shadow in the dark that can see, but not be 
seen, is in the room where he is now sleeping. But he is 
not on the bed, he is standing by the side of it, and the old 
cheery voice — though weaker now — of Solomon Mit comes 
from the pillow. The little man has come down from his 
tower for the last time, and has puffed his last pipeful of 
tobacco smoke. This, too, is Christmas eve, and Solomon 
Mit has not forgotten it. Listen, he is speaking now. 

" David Morgridge, old friend, twenty years we've lived 
together. You've been a true friend to me. We haven't 
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said much, bnt weVe trusted each other. I*m the first to 
go, and I'm glad to go on Christmas eve. I*d like to go 
when the bells are ringing, and Trinity is chiming * Peace 
on earth, good- will toward men ; ' that's it, David. Don't 
forget the turkeys — twenty, you know; and don't make them 
chickens. You haven't always liked to give them, but you 
will now. And you'll be good to little Peter. I bequeath 
him to you, David, to hold and to keep in trust ; and all 
that's mine in the shop ; it's all yours. There are the 
bells— 

'* * All glory be to God on high. 
And to the earth be peace.* ** 

But Solomon Mit has sung without finishing his last 
hymn. 

What more Mr Morgridge might have seen, we shall 
never know, for at this point Kleiner Traum and his 
kaleidoscope vanished, and did not come back that night 
at any rate. 
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Whbn does Christmas Day begin? It can never be 
determined, bnt most people tbink it begins when they 
wake, thongh all do not wake at once ; the children gener- 
ally have the longest Christmas day. Now, in Fountain 
Court, almost before day-light, there was some one astir. 
He came out of the door of Morgridge & Mit, dealers in 
tobacco, and toddled np the court at an astonishing gait. 
Where did he go to ? He certainly passed the pump and 
tamed the comer, and in a quarter of an hour more was 
trotting down the court with a parcel in his hand. The door 
of Morgridge & Mit closes behind him, but not before we 
have seen his face. Verily, it is Mr Morgridge, but so 
extraordinarily like Santa Klaus is he, that we are puzzled 
to know wl^ich of the two it is ; the form and shoulders are 
those of Mr Morgridge, but the face is at least borrowed 
from Santa Klaus ; Mr Morgridge never in his life looked 
so jolly. Not to confound this person with the sour-faced 
man who sat, glumpy, upon the bench taking snuff, tiie night 
before, let us call him Morgridge Klaus. 

Morgridge Klaus stole slily upstairs to Peter Mit's loft. 
He went upstairs because there was so much of the Mor- 
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gridge about him ; if there had been more of the Elans, he 
woald undoubtedly have come down the chimney. At the 
top of the stairs, where it was still quite dark, he could see 
Peter curled up in bed. But it was not he that he had come 
to see. He began groping about on the floor, in search of 
something. " Ah I here it is I " he said, with a chuckle, 
bringing to light a stocking most woefully riddled with holes. 
Morgridge Klaus stuffed a paper parcel into the stocking, 
and laying it carefully on the floor, stumbled downstairs, 
chuckling to himself, and taking snuff immoderately. 

Mr Morgridge's Christmas day had in ia.ct commenced, 
but ii was an hour yet before Peter Hit began his Christ- 
mas day. The little fellow rubbed his eyes, and drew his 
knees nearer his chin when he awoke. Then he remember- 
ed the day, and looked eagerly toward the chimney. There 
hung his stocking, as small, as full of holes, and as empty 
as when he hung it. ''So it was a dream only, after all," 
he said, sorrowMly. Still he went over to it in hopes that 
the dream might have come true, and that the candy and 
mufOier had remained by the stocking, but they too were 
gone. Peter shiveringly dressed himself. He had now 
only one stocking and a shoe to put on. B.ojr heavy the 
stocking was ! There was something in it ! Peter grew 
greatly excited — " Santa Klaus must have taken this stock- 
ing, after all ! " said he. Yes, there was a bundle, and the 
paper stuck to the inside. It was candy, without a dotibt ; 
but where was the muf^er ? Peter turned the stocking in- 
side out, but the muffler had gone after the rest of the 
things. The candy alone wa>i faithTul* 
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Peter hastened downstairs. Mr Morgridge was there get- 
ting breakfast ready. Peter eagerly told him of his good 
fortune. What a chuckle did the old fellow give I It was 
amazing to Peter. He had never before heard Mr Morgridge 
make such a noise. He had never seen his face so broken 
up into smiles and grins. He could hardly believe it was 
Mr Morgridge. Nor was it. It was Morgridge Klaus. 

While breakfast was in preparation, Peter climbed up into 
his watch-tower. Well done I There was a muffler in the 
chair ! precisely like the one which he had seen enter the 
stocking the night before. How could it have found its way 
to his seat ? As he was looking at it in wonderment, there 
was another undoubted chuckle from Morgridge Klaus. 
Peter was astonished beyond measure. Could Mr Morgridge 
be Santa Klaus ? Impossible I Yet he began to believe it, 
for was it any harder of belief than that it was Mr Mor- 
gridge, who then spoke in a voice that had in it the cheeri- 
ness of Solomon Mit. 

" Come down, little Peter I To-day is Christmas day. 
We must hurry through breakfast ; for weVe got twenty- 
five turkeys to carry to twenty-five honest poor folk. It will 
go hard with us, but we'll make shift to buy them. God 
bless you, Peter Mit I '' And may the Indian in front of the 
door tomahawk me, if David Morgridge did not then and 
there, in his old, wheezy, snuff-choked voice, sing — 

** All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace, 
Good will, henceforth, from Heaven to men^ 
Begin and never cease 1*' 
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TT was a Jnne afternoon, long and gentle ; the snn did not 
^ scorch as it does in August, and the wind was from the 
south, just strong enough to stir the trees a little, and to 
carry the fragrance of the flowers through the air. It was 
such an afternoon as old people like to spend listlessly, 
watching the hees and the hutterflies, and thinking of old 
times. Nor are they the only .people who like June after- 
noons ; their children and their grandchildren, in different 
fashion, make the most of these long hours, and never think 
them too long. 

Old Benjy Bohin was humming a Psalm tune as he sat in 
his chair upon the front stoop of his son's house, where he 
always lived ; he had moved away a little from the open 
passage which led to the back of the house, to avoid the 
draught of wind that passed gently through. It was a very 
pleasant wind to younger folk, but old Benjy was turned of 
eighty, and not so warm in his blood as to like such cool 
currents. His cane stood between his knees, over which 
was spread a large red silk handkerchief, and His hands 
were folded before him ; while his two thumbs slowly turned 
round each other, sometimes one way, sometimes the other. 
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Before him he conld see down the garden walk, with its trim 
rows of shrubbery, and beyond, farther on, the very lovely 
hills that closed in the lake of Clear water, the shore of 
which was but a little way ofiT. John Bobin, his son, who 
owned the house and farm, owned also part of the lake, and 
there was a path, leading from the other side of the road in 
front of the house down to the shore, where the horses were 
taken to water, and where the farmer kept his boats. It was 
a beautiful view from the stoop, especially when, as now, the 
white clouds were floating over the tops of the hills. 

It was so quiet, and the air was so mild, that old Benjy 
soon began to feel sleepy ; he took the red bandanna from 
his knees, and threw it over his head to keep the flies away 
from his face, and then settled himself to sleep, while his 
thumbs continued to go slowly round and round, as if they 
were trying in vain to overtake one another. Old Juniper, 
too, the great Newfoundland dog that lay at his feet, gave 
up trying to catch the flies that plagued him, and stretching 
himself out as much as he could, drew in his tongue over 
his red gums, and also fell sound asleep, breathing very 
hard. ' 

. The only persons in the house this June afternoon, were 
the old man. Juniper the dog, and Yulee and Bo Bobin, 
Benjy's grandchildren. Their father and mother had gone 
out for the afternoon, and would not be back until after tea ; 
the boys were at work at the other end of the fiarm, and so 
the children had been left in care of their grandfather and 
the servant maids.* But Benjy had gone to sleep, and the 
servants had taken the time to pay a visit to the next farm- 
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hoase. The children however did not notice this ; they 
were sitting on the door-step at the back of the house, at the 
opposite end of the passage to where their grandfather was. 
They enjoyed the wind that was blowing through so pleas- 
antly, and Yulee was reading aloud from a book to her 
brother Bo. Yulee was eight years old ; her real name was 
Julia, but no one but the schoolmistress ever called her so. 
Bo, short for Robert, was two years younger, and wanted to 
do everything that Yulee did. Wherever Yulee was, there 
you would be sure to find Bo. He followed her about as 
faithfully as a chicken does her mother, and Yulee treated 
him very much as a hen does its only chicken. 

The book they were reading was called " The Castaways,'* 
and Bo was listening to Yulee with the greatest attention. 
At last, just as the great clock in the hall struck three, 
Yulee finished ; she had skipped some of the parts, espe- 
cially the hard names and Miss Keenmark's science, but she 
had read the book through, and Bo had heard most of it. 

" Bo I '* said she, as she shut the book, ** I'd like to be a 
castaway — wouldn't you ? It would be so fine to live on 
the top of a rock and have to go up a rope ladder, and keep 
goats, and save the lives of A£.icans, and sleep in an ox- 
cart ! " 

" Oh, but the lions I " said Bo, ** and the — and the — 
what are these big things that live in the water, and most 
swallowed the canoe ? — ^you know." 

"I know what you mean," said Yulee. "The hippo- 
potainuses. I said the word all the way going to school 
yesterday, so as to remember it." 
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** I 8honldn*t like them," said Bo. 

" Oh, but one of the men would fire right into his month, 
just as Albert did. I'll find the place." And turning over 
the leaves of the book, she came to the story, and read : — 
** But they had not been long seated when a tremendous 
shook was felt ; the light canoe was thrown above the water, 
and capsized in a moment ; and Albert, who was standing 
at the stem of the raft watching the boat, saw, to his great 
horror, the huge head of a hippopotamus raised above the 
water, preparing to seize the canoe with its red open 
mouth. Calling for aid, he seized his gun and fired in the 
face of the ferocious beast, which, with terrific roars, dived 
down and disappeared." 

" But who would you have to shoot the — pippi — ^what is 
it ? " asked Bo. 

<< The hippopotamus," said Yulee, who liked to pronounce 
the word; ''why, of course, there must be some men 
wrecked with me : — ^there's the captain, and the doctor, and 
carpenter, and the passengers" 

" Are girls ever wrecked alone ? " asked Bo. Yulee 
thought a minute ; she tried to recollect the different stories 
she had read about people who were cast away. ** No," 
she said, finally ; ** there is always the captain, and the 
doctor, and the carpenter, and some of the passeng^s at 
least ; and the carpenter finds his chest." 

Bo had nothing to say against such a mode of shipwreck- 
ing, and Yulee continued : — " But I think I'd rather be cast 
away on an island like Bobinson Crusoe or The Little 
Bobinson, where there was water all round, and canoes and 
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pearlSy just as it is in < The Swiss Family.' " ** Bo I " she 
said, suddenly, <' I do declare 1 let us be cast away on the 
island in the lake ! We can get into the boat, you know, 
and be wrecked on the shore, and you* can take your bow 
and arrows, and I'll take my tea-set and my range, and we 
will build a little house, and perhaps there are some goats on 
the island I Wouldn't it be grand ? " 

Bo opened his brown eyes wide at the idea. '* Well, let us 
do it I" said he ; it was enough for him that Yulee had 
proposed it. " I'll go right off and get my bow and arrows." 

'* And I'll get my tea-set and the range, and I'll take 
Miss Phely," said Yulee. They jumped up from the flat- 
door step, and ran into the house, and upstairs to the play- 
room. There they, began collecting what they thought they 
should need, and Yulee very soon pounced on Miss Phely, 
who was in the comer of the room, sitting very stifiSiy upon 
a small willow rocking-chair. Miss Phely's face originally 
was black, but rather streamed with a doubtful colour now, as 
it had been washed somewhat vigorously at different times ; 
her eyes were blue and very wide open, and her dress, which 
wanted a pin behind, was of spotted pink calico. Her arms 
she held stif9y away from her clothes, and her fingers were 
stretched as far apart as they well could be. Yulee was in 
a hurry, and took her up unceremoniously by the waist, 
but Miss Phely did not seem at all disturbed, and did not 
even wink or shut her fingers together. 

They hurried downstairs and out by the front door, pass- 
ing on tip-toe by their grandfather, old Benjy Bobin, who 
slept soundly in his chair, with his cane between his knees. 
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and the bandanna thrown over his head to keep away the 
flies. Even Juniper, the dog, never woke up, though Yulee 
was strongly tempted to add him to the party of castaways. 
They passed through the garden gate, and crossing the 
road, walked through the pasture, down the path that led to 
the shore of Clearwater. There, tied to a stake, was their 
feither's flat-bottomed boat, with keel-boats near by. Yulee 
chose the flat-bottomed boat, and they proceeded to put on 
board their various stores. 

First, and head foremost. Miss Phely was deposited upon 
one of the seats; if her head had been less hard, it must have 
disliked the wooden pillow that it was knocked down upon. 
After her came the box of cups and saucers, tea-pot, sugar- 
bowl, and cream-jug ; then some of Miss Phely*s clothes, in 
case a change were desirable ; a little shaker basket, never 
before used, which Yulee said was for berries ; the bow and 
arrows ; a pail for the goats' milk ; a tin pump with a trough 
attached to it ; little Bo carrying a pop-gun which was too 
valuable to be suffered out of his hands ; and, lastly, Yule^, 
holding in one hand " The Castaways," to refer to in case 
of need, and in the other the most precious thing of all to 
her, — a little complete leaden range with places for every- 
thing, which had been given her for a present on her last 
birthday, and in which it had ever since been her secret but 
Arm determination to build a real fire. The range was 
altdgether too valuable to be laid on the seat like Miss Phely, 
so Yulee kept it in her hands ; and she had not forgotten 
either — prudent Yulee I — to bring some matches wrapped up 
in a piece of newspaper, and which she kept her eyes on 
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constantly, as they lay in the range, expecting every moment 
to see them start a fire ; indeed, they kept her very uneasy. 
However, everything was now aboard. 

** Here, Bo," said she, ** you sit down there, beside Miss 
Phely, and don't let her tumble overboard, and 1*11 go and 
untie the rope." Bo began to be a little frightened, but he 
had faith in Yulee, and Yulee had great faith in herself. 
When she had untied the end of the rope that was in the 
boat — and very hard work she found it — she said, 

" Now, we're off, Bo I are you all ready ? " 

" Yes," said Bo. 

" No ; you must say, * aye, aye, sir T " said Yulee. 

" But you are not «ir," said Bo. 

" Yes, I am," said Yulee, " I'm the captain ; " and she 
took her seat in the middle of the boat, where she said the 
captain always sat. " This ship is the Little Madras, Bo," 
said she. " Where's * The Castaways ? ' — ^I'U read about it." 
So she read how all the party, after their first shipwreck in 
the Madras, had embarked again in the ship's longboat, 
which the captain called the Little Madras. 

** Are there any of those big animals here ? — you know 
that long name," asked Bo. 

"Hippopotamuses?" said Yulee, promptly, delighted at 
the opportunity of using the word. ** Oh, no I there are no 
hippopotamuses in Clearwater; the hippopotamuses only 
live in Africa." 

" You never saw one, did you ?" said Bo, who didn't like 
to use the word, 

" No," said Yulee. ** I never saw a hippopotamus, but 
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I Ve seen an eleplLant in the menagerie, and I guess its some- 
thing like it. There's a picture of one in ' The Castaways/ " 
and she shewed it to Bo. 

While they were talking, the wind and the current had 
heen gently drifting the boat away from the shore; they 
were quite a distance from the stake now, and really going 
toward the island, which lay in the lake not very far ofif. 
They had never been there, for their father said there was 
nothing to see on it ; but Yulee was very certain in her own 
mind that there was something on the island very wonderful. 
She had made up a great many stories about it, which she 
had told over to herself, so often that she believed them as 
much as if some one else had told them to her. She 
was sure that there were goats there at any rate, and 
possibly a parrot ; and she was ready to believe in a cave, 
and perhaps even a small mountaii^ with a rope ladder up 
to the top, like the one in ** The Castaways,'* though she 
rather thought she would have seen that, if there had been 
one, from the shore. The island could not be seen from 
the house, nor from the boat-landing — it was round a curve 
in the lake. 

The boat followed the current which led it slowly toward 
the island, and Yulee was in ecstacies as they neared the 
shore. She sat in the bows of the boat, looking eagerly to- 
ward the island, and trying to make out a good place for a 
cave. But the land looked rather unpromising ; it was low, 
rising but little above the water, and covered with grass, a 
few low bushes, and one clump of trees. The boat did not 
seem able to get much nearer the island, after it was within 
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a few yards of it, and eyen appeared to be drifting away. 
Yo^ee noticed this, and began to be alarmed lest they should 
not be cast away after all. 

" Why don't we get wrecked ? " asked Bo, at this juncture, 
leaning over the boat side, and looking into the water which 
was hardly a foot deep here. 

''There ought to be a great wind," explained ISalee, 
** and a storm, and the ship ought to go to pieces, and then 
we should be thrown on shore, and in the morning we should 
go out to the wreck, and get the carpenter's chest and all 
sorts of things ; at least that's the way it usually happens, 
but we're in a boat you see, and that makes a difference. I 
think. Bo," she added, " you'd better take off your shoes 
and stockings, and get out and pull the boat ashore, or we 
neyer shall get there." 

So Bo rolled up his trousers, and with some difficulty got 
over the side of the boat into the water. The boat moved 
easily, and Bo in great glee pulled it to the island, to a place 
where there was a little beach, till the bottom of the boat 
grated on the gravel. 

" Here we are ! " said Yulee. ** Now, Bo, we must get 
the things ashore before the Little Madras goes to pieces." 
Bo stood on the beach by the boat, while Yulee handed to 
him the various stores and provisions, not forgetting Miss 
Phely, who was still as wide awake as ever, staring before 
her without winking, and keeping her fingers stiffly apart in 
the same uncomfortable' fisishion. Bo took her by the arm 
and tossed her upon the ground in a very unfeeling manner. 
Last of all came Yulee, holding fast her precious range, and 
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dividing all her attention between the dangerous matches 
and the disembarking from the boat. 

"Now, is the Little Madras going to pieces?" asked 
Bo. 

" It ought," said Yulee, ** or else it will drift away in 
the night time. We'll tie it here though, because you 
know we may want to sail round our island, and I don't see 
any log of wood here to make a boat out of, as Bobinson 
Crusoe did. Where's the rope, Bo ? " she said, as she looked 
round in vain for it in order to tie the boat to the shore. 

** You untied it," said he. 

'' So I did;" said she, <' but I must have untied the wrong 
end. 'Well, I think the boat will stay here." Secretly 
Yulee hoped the boat wouldn't stay ; it would be so much 
more like a real wreck. 

** Now, the first thing we must do," said Yulee, ** is to 
explore our island and see if there are any savages on it. 
You give me the bow and arrows, and take your gun, and if 
you see a savage you mustn't fire at him, but must wait a 
moment, to see if he won't come and kneel down, and be 
your slave." 

Bo was frightened at this ; he wasn't prepared for sav- 
ages. " Do you really think, Yulee," said he, " that there 
are savages here ? " 

" I don't know," said she, " I've never been here before, 
but it's best to be prepared. Don't you be afraid, Bobo,** 
she added, encouragingly; ** you knew we can take to the 
boat if they chase us, and they'll fire darts, but the darts 
will fall into the water all around us, and won't hit as at all.'* 
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<<Do you think it*s safe, Yolee, to leave the things so on 
the beach?" asked Bo,* as they started off on their tour 
of discovery. 

** Oh, yes," said she, ** nobody will tonch them, they 
never do ; besides, I've got the range with me.** To be 
sure, she had the range in one hand, but she had left the 
matches upon the beach, as causing too much anxiety. Thus 
they set oflf. Yulee with the range and the bow and arrows, 
and Bo with his pop- gun. It did not take long to explore 
the island ; it was only about an acre in all, and irregular 
in shape. They came to the clump of trees but did not 
dare go in, though Yulee was pretty sure that the cave must 
be in there. They left that, however, for a future tour, and 
came back without further adventure to their landing-place, 
where they found their stores safe upon the beach, but the 
boat, to Bo*s consternation, had drifted off from the shore, 
and was now some distance away, floating down the lake. 

" Oh, Yulee !" said he, '* what shall we do ? See, the 
boat is gone ! " 

" That is all right,'* said she, cheerfdly. ** It wouldn't 
have been half so much of a wreck if the boat had stayed. 
Are not you glad we have got all the things out ? The next 
thing we must do is to build a house.'* 

" I*m hungry,** said Bo. 

" Then we'll have dinner first,** said she. " We'll have 
strawberries to-day, but to-morrow we'll have fish, or you 
can shoot a goat.** 

** But there are not any goats,** said Bo. 

'* Yes, there are ; they*re in the cave in the clump of 
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tr^es yonder." Bo conldn't dispute that, bnt he demnired 
as to going in there to shoot thenl. At present, howeyer, 
they satisfied themselyes m\h eating strawberries, which 
were very plentifnl npon the island. 

When they had eaten their strawberries, and had become 
qnite crimson abont the month and finger-tips, they returned 
to the landing-place, where Miss Phely had been keeping 
watch over the stores. She had been placed in a sit- 
ting posture, leaning against a stone, and looking oat 
npon Clearwater, as wide awake as when she had been put 
into the boat, and with her arms and fingers extended as if 
she were delivering an oration. She paid not the slightest 
attention to the valuables placed und^r her guard. Bo 
began to look for stones to throw into the water, while Yulee 
thought it a good time to attend to Miss Phely's toilet ; so 
she set busily tp work changing her frock ; when she had 
finished this to her satisfiEiction, and was debating whether 
it would be well to wash her face also, she remembered, 
suddenly, that she had forgotten, for the while, that she was 
a castaway. 

" Bo ! " she cried, " we ought to be building our house." 

<< What shall we make it of ? " said he. She reflected a 
moment. 

<< Sometimes they build them of trees, and sometimes of 
skins ; the best way is to have a cave. I wish we had a 
cave. Bo. I've half a mind to try these trees. WiU you 
go in if I will ? " 

'^Ye-es," said Bo, hesitatingly; ^^but you must go in 
first." 
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** Let's make a fire first in the range, and have some tea," 
said Yulee, who could not quite get up courage enough to 
go in among the trees. 

** Oh, do ! that will be fine ! " said Bo, joyfully. It was 
a very important business, this making a fire in the range. 
Yulee had long been looking forward to it, and now that she 
was really about to have the fire, she proceeded very cau- 
tiously, Bo standing ready to help her, and peering anxiously 
into the process. The range was precisely like a real range, 
only it was very small, and was made of lead instead of iron. 
It had a grate in the middle for the fire, and a place under- 
neath to hold the ashes ; it had ovens at the sides ; it had 
flues, and dampers, and a chimney-piece, and even a place in 
front to heat irons on ; moreover, it was furnished with a 
full set of pots, and pans, and kettles. In fact it was com- 
plete, and, in Yulee's opinion, only needed a fire in the grate, 
real smoke coming out of the chimney, and a kettle of water 
boiling over it, to make it the most wonderful and perfect 
thing that ever had been conceived. 

Now she set about preparing the fire. First, she laid in 
the newspaper in which she had brought the matches ; then 
Bo was sent off for leaves, and came back with some very 
^reen grass, and leaves of different sorts. Yulee put these 
very carefully above the paper, and on the top of them she 
laid some twigs that she had broken up into bits, and now 
the fire was all ready to be lighted. 

" Now, Bo," said she, " we must have the water in the 
kettle and on the range, before we light the fire." So Bo 
took the pump to the lake side and filled it with water, and 

F 
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then hanging the kettle nnder the nose of the pnmp, he 
jerked the pnmp handle, and made the water come plashing 
out into the kettle. He conld have filled the kettle mnch 
easier by simply dipping it in the lake, but it would not have 
been near so good fun. However, it was full of water, and 
Yulee carefully s§t it in its place upon the range. Every- 
thing now was ready for the fire. Bo held his breath as he 
leaned on his hands and knees, eagerly watching Yulee while 
she proceeded to handle the dangerous matches. She took 
one in her hand, and was just about rubbing it on a stone, 
when she stopped. 

<< Bo r* she said, ** I think we had better set the table 
first, for tea." 

" Why, no I " said he, ** mother always sets the table after 
she has set the kettle a-boiling." 

" But I shall want to watch the fire," said Yulee. " Yes, 
I think we had better set the table first. So the match 
was laid down, to Bo's grief, and Yulee proceeded to unpack 
the box containing her tea>set. They chose for a table a flat 
rock sunken in the sand, and just the right size. On 
this they arranged the cups and saucers, and tea-pot, and 
sugar-bowl, and cream-jug. 

** We ought to have some real sugar," said Bo. 

** So we ought," said Yulee. " There ought to be some 
in the ship's stores," she added. They generally find a box 
of sugar on the beach, a little damaged by the water. At 
least I believe they did in the * Swiss Family Eobinson.' " 

" Did they in the * The Castaways ?* " asked Bo. 

" No," said Yulee, ** but you know they were not ei^tly 
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wrecked the second time — ^Dr Cameron went ont to the ship 
when the rest were on shore, and hionght back some things 
— ^P'think there was sugar ; let me see — here it is," and she 
read : — 

'* When the watering-boat touched the coast, Dr Cameron 
went up and courteously requested to be allowed to return in 
it, as the ladies had forgotten some little necessaries, and 
he proposed to bring out their own boat, the Little Madras, 
to enable them to procure these trifles as well as the cook- 
ing-apparatus, which would be useful if they were detained 
a few days on shore." Mum, mum, mum. ** They suc- 
ceeded in lowering their own boat, with its oars, and by 
Marshall's adyice, brought &om their property the carpen- 
ter*s chest, disguised under the covering of a travelling 
trunk, with the powder and shot, ropes and straps, which 
had been left in the hold of their boat ; but every morsel 
of provision, biscuit, wine, and flour, had been removed, and 
could not be found. Dr Cameron had fortunately locked up 
his cabin before he left the vessel, and was able to remove 
his own private property consisting of a bag of cofifee, a loaf 
of sugar, and a chest which contained his valuable medical 
stores, all of which he now placed in the boat.*' 

Our castaways, however, had to content themselves, like 
some of their betters, with sand for sugar, which they put in 
the sugar-bowl, and then filled the cream-jug with water, 
though Yulee declared that some time they would find the 
goats and milk them. The table was now set, and Miss 
Phely was given a place by it, where she sat, still looking 
out on the water in an abstracted way, and keeping her hands 
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away from her clean frock. She had none of the friskmess 
commonly belonging to black children; she was anything 
but a Topsy. 

Nothing now remained to be done but to light the fire 
and make the tea. Again Yolee took a match, and Bo 
stooped down, breathlessly watching the operation. 
** Bitzch 1 " went the match, and Yulee held it bet^en the 
bars of the range to light the fire; it didn't f^im to burn 
very well, though there was considerable smoke ; in feust, the 
match after bnming to the edge of Yalee*s fingers went oat, 
and the fire was not yet fairly kindled. Yulee tried another 
match with about the same success, only a little more 
smoke. 

<<Bum a lot at a time," suggested Bo. So she took a 
bunch of six, and got them into a fine blaze. Bo was still 
peering anxiously, while Yulee with her face very red, and 
her sun-bonnet fallen back, held the bunch of matches be- 
tween the bars ; she tried them first between two and then 
between other two. All at once something hot fell upon 
her hand; she dropped the matches in the pan that was to 
hold the ashes, and clapping her other hand upon the spot, 
began hopping up and down with the pain, but determined 
not to cry. 

** Why ! what is the matter?" said Bo, in great surprise. 
Yulee didn't dare trust herself to speak — she was so a&aid 
she might cry, but uncovered her hand to shew him, and 
there they both saw — for she had not looked at it herself 
yet — a shining spot as large as a threepenny piece, and that 
looked like silver. 
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* * Why I ' * exclaimed Yulee. 

«* Oh!" said Bo. 

Tnlee forgot her pain for a moment. How did it get 
there ? what was it ? she touched it and fonnd that it came 
off easily. It was irregular at the edges, looking in fact 
like a spatter of silver. 

"What is it?" asked Bo. 

" What can it be?" said Yulee. " It looks like silver." 
She looked toward the range to see if that could explain it. 
Then she burst into a loud cry. 

" Oh, Bo I oh, Bo I " said she, " the range ! the range ! " 
Alas, the matches that had been dropped into the ash-pan, 
had burnt on and flamed up, melting the lead bars, the first 
drop &om which had burnt poor Yulee's hand. The sticks 
in the grate had fallen through with the heap of matches, 
and catching fire, the melting had gone on, until now the 
beautiful range was a sad sight to behold. The kettle just 
then gave way, and tipping up, spilled the water over, which 
hissed on the molten lead and caused a great smoke to rise 
from the burning embers. 

Yulee and Bo gazed wofully on the ruin before them. It 
was too hot at first to touch, and they stood for some time 
in front of it, looking at the odd shapes that the melting 
lead had taken. If it had not been for that, they would 
have been much worse off ; but the drops of lead were so 
curious, and looked so much like animals and pieces of silver, 
that they ahnost forgot for the time their great loss. But 
they soon remembered it again, and looked sadly at the 
range. 
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" Don't you suppose it can be mended ? " said Bo. 

** I don't know/' said Yolee, shaking her head, *' I don't 
believe it can. What will mother say ! " 

" Yulee ! " said Bo, suddenly, ** I think we ought to 
pump on it, so as to put the fire out." So he ran for his 
pump which had not been emptied in filling the kettle, and 
though the trough was somewhat in the way, he managed to 
spill out the rest of the water on to the hot range, while 
Yulee brought the cream-jug and empted its contents also 
on it. By this time the range was pretty cool, and they 
could handle it ; but it was in a sad state, quite melted 
out. 

Yulee tried to solace herself with making tea for Miss 
I^ely ; but it was miserable comfort to make tea with cold 
water that had not even made-belieye boil as usual on the 
wonderful range. As for Miss Phely, she was as uncon- 
cerned as ever, and seemed equally indifferent whether the 
water was hot or cold, or even whether the tea was made or 
not, and sat staring out upon the lake. 

But June afternoons, long as they are, have an end at 
last ; and this afternoon was drawing to a close. In the 
eagerness of making the fire, the little Castaways had not 
noticed how late it was growing, but now, when they were so 
disappointed and were sitting with Miss Phely disconsolately 
by the rock, they saw that the sun had set, and that evening 
was closing in. 

Yes, the night was coming ; they had hardly thought of 
this before, and were not at all prepared for it. But it was 
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still warm, for the Jnne afternoon lingers long and far into 
the eyening. Then they fell to eating strawherries again, 
for make-believe tea, where everything is water and sand, is 
not very satisfjEictory. After the strawberrying they came back 
to the shore again, and little £o, now qnite disheartened, 
began to make a noise which sounded a little like crying, — it 
was a whimper ; but Yolee was brave, and kept her conrage 
up, and began telling £o stories which she had read about 
people who had been cast away upon islands ; bat somehow 
or other she always seemed to remei^ber best the parts 
where they were attacked by savages and wild beasts, and 
especially by her favourite hippopotamus. So that £o only 
grew more terrified, and as it became darker began to fancy 
he heard animals around them, and once actually thought he 
saw a great hippopotamus with open jaws coming out of 
Clearwater toward them. Yulee tried to read *' The Casta- 
ways," but it soon became too dark. Yet she wouldn*t give 
in to fear, but kept her courage stoutly. 

*' £o,'' said she, *' it's getting dark, and I think it must be 
time to put Miss Phely to bed.** 

" I want to go to bed !'" said Bo. ** I want to go to 
mother!'* And little Bo cried now without any doubt. 
Yulee bravely kept back her tears and tried to comfort Bo, 
who soon began to take an interest in the unrobing of Miss 
Phely, who was put to bed on a very uncomfortable rock — 
the very one in fact at which she had sat for her tea ; ^ni 
it made no difference to her — she went to sleep with her 
eyes as wide open as ever. 

When this was over, Yulee, never at a loss, began to sing 
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for Bo*s ammusement and her own comfort. She sang all 
the songs she knew, just as they came into her head. 
«« There is a happy land"—" Three little kittens"—" Pop 
goes the weasel" — " The Sunday-school," and some others 
which I have forgotten. Would you believe it ? — Bo fell fast 
asleep with his head in her lap. Then Yulee felt less 
badly ; before she had been troubled about Bo, but now that 
he was asleep, leaning so upon her, she felt a courage at 
having one depending upon her whom she must never 
desert, no, not even if a hippopotamus, as she said, were to 
come toward them. 

But no hippopotamus came ; instead of that, she saw a 
boat with a light twinkling in it, come rowing down the lake 
toward the island. The house and the boat-landing could 
not be seen from the island, because, as I said, there was a 
point of land jutting out, and because the lake too makes a 
bend. Yulee was singing the song about the little robins 
as the boat came round the point. She was singing the 
line, 

" And what will the robins do then ?— poor things V* 

And looked up at that moment, just as her father, catching 
the sound of her voice, called out, 

" There she is ! Bless her little soul, singing about the 
robins ! Yulee 1 " 

" Here I am, father," said the little Castaway. " Bo, 
wake up ! here*s father." Bo gave a sort of snuffle and 
went to sleep again. The boat with a few pulls was now 
brought up to the island, and John Bobin jumping out, while 
the boys satin the boat, caught up Yulee and Bo in his arms. 
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" 1*76 a good mind to give you a good whipping on the 
spot, yon little mnaways I " said he. But he did no such 
thing ; perhaps he thought he would leave that to their 
mother. £o opened his eyes and hlinked in the light of the 
lanterns, hut went right to sleep again on his father's 
shoulder. 

" We didn't run away," said Yulee ; " we were cast away 
in the lAttle Madras" 

" Where's the hoat, Yulee ? " asked one of her hrothers. 

** Oh, that was washed away, of course I ** said she. 

*' Why of course r* 

" Why, they always are," said she, " and they make new 
ones out of logs." 

" Why didn't you make one out of a log, then ? " he 
asked, laughing. But Yulee was too husy collecting her 
treasures to answer his foolish question. She got them all 
safely on hoard at last. Miss Phely heing unceremoniotisly 
huddled into the hoat without waiting to he dressed. Now 
Yulee was reminded of her poor xmfortunate range ; hut she 
said nothing ahout it, only gathering up its ruins and taking 
especial cEure of it. 

Yulee was very talkative at first, hut her father was grave 
and silent, and her hrothers teased her, so that she soon 
stopped talking and hegan wondering in her mind how she 
ever was to get the range mended, and whether there was a 
cave in the grove of trees which she was very sorry now she 
had not explored ; she secretly determined to make a second 
trip to the island for that purpose as soon as possihle. 

But when they came to the shore and walked up to the 
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honse, and when Yolee found her mother half wild with 
thinking she had heen drowned, and her grandfather, old 
Benjy Eobin, crooning in his arm-chair, and saying he had 
been the death of them, — she began to think it was not so 
fine, and lay down that night penitently in her httle bed and 
promised over and over neyer to be cast away again. As 
for Bo, he would do just as Yulee said, but he privately 
resolved never to follow her to sea at any rate. Even Miss 
Phely appeared so much the worse for her knocking about, 
that I think she must have been better satisfied with her 
comer in the nursery ; but as for repenting of her folly or 
blaming Yulee, I never heard of her doing so» She always 
looked contented and indilSerent. 
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A FAIRY SURPRISE PARTY. 



IITY name is Jack Frost, and I have a story to tell. If 
^^^ you don't know who I am, ask my friend North East 
Wind, Esq., and he will tell yon, and whistle a tune which 
he made up about me. I am Painter to her Beauty Mab, 
Queen of the Fairies. She gives me plenty of work to do ; 
in the sunmier time I go north, like other artists, to take 
sketches, but when the winter comes, then I come back and 
paint my pictures. I paint chiefly on glass, though some- 
times on pottery ; the night is the time I like best to work 
in, for in the day-time the sun tries to put some colour 
into the paintings, which spoils them; white is the only 
colour I ever use. 

I was going to tell you, however, a story about what I saw 
the other night. Queen Mab sent a snow-flake to me with a 
message. I was to paint eight large squares of glass in a 
certain window of a certain house.. I might paint what I 
chose, only it must be done in good season, for the Queen 
was to visit the painting when it was flnished. So I was 
at the glass and at work early — 'twas only a Itttle after 
sundown ; my friend, North East Wind — jolly old fellow I — 
was whistling a tune right merrily as I handled my brush. 
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There was a light inside the room, and I could see every- 
thing that was going on there ; I coold hear OTeiything too, 
for there was a crack in one of the panes of glass ; these 
cracks spoil my paintings — I never can make any mark on 
the glass close to them — ^but however, here was this crack, 
and I conld make ont through it everything that was going 
on. A nnrse was patting a little girl named Milly to bed, 
and they talked incessantly. Milly was to have a party 
the next day, which was her sixth birth-day ; it was to be 
her first party. All things had been made ready for it ; she 
had had a new dress, white with red spots like wafers all 
over it, and she was to wear a red sash and bronze kid 
slippers. Twelve little girls had been invited, but only 
eleven were sure to come; Susan Peabody was sick, and 
might not be there. 

All this I heard, and I saw Milly tucked up in bed and 
lefi; to go to sleep. Then I worked with a will, for I had no 
time to spare. I begged my jolly friend. North East Wind, 
to be off with himself, as he interrupted my work. So he 
gave one long wheugh ! and away he went. 

At twelve o'clock my painting was done. It was the 
best piece I had done for a long while ; one square of glass 
in particular was superb, though I say it that ought not to say 
it. It was a picture of the palace of Queen Mab ; towers 
and spires were there, hung with crystal bells ; the castle 
was set round with trees — some slim, shooting up above the 
towers ; some stunted, throwing out their branches in every 
direction. The whole glittered most brilliantly. There was 
a net-work over all, as if a spider had spun silver threads in 
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front of it. I very often pnt that on afterwards, to add 
to the effect, though my friend North East Wind pooh- 
poohs at it ; but he knows nothing about art. 

It was twelve o'clock, as I said, and the moon was shining 
brightly ; as it rose higher, a moonbeam passed through 
the window, and through the very square of glass that I had 
taken such pains with. It passed like a carriage-way, right 
by the great door of the Queen's palace, while the other end 
rested on the bed where Milly was sleeping. I was standing 
on the window sash, just touching up the work a little, when, 
all of sudden, what should I see but her Beauty Queen Mab 
with eleven attendants ? She came out of the great door 
of the palace I had. painted — that was the finest effect of 
all. 

She got into her sleigh, which is made of a dove-feather, 
curling up in front, and which is drawn by twelve lady-birds : 
the lady-birds all had on robes of caterpillar fuz to keep 
them warm. The retinue of eleven Fairies were all riding 
on milk-white steeds of dandelion-down. The Queen held 
the reins herself, and cracking the whip, which is made of a 
musquito leg, away they went over the moonbeam. The 
Queen saw me just as they left the palace, and gave me a 
nod. She is very gracious I It did not take them long to 
reach the bed, I can tell yoa, and they reined up at the 
other end of the moonbeam, which rested on Milly's breast. 

I wondered what they were going to do here, but it was 
very soon evident. It seems the Queen knew of the party 
Milly was to have, and meant to get the better of her by 
giving her a surprise party first. So she had brought the 
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eleven Fairies m\k her — just the nnmber of little girls Milly 
was to have the next day. 

The Qneen got ont of her sleigh, and tied the lady-birds to 
the strings of Milly's night-cap, that they might not nin 
away. Then she walked along very carefully till she came 
to Milly's chin. She climbed up it, and rested there for a 
minute, to get breath, and then went on, until she was 
safely perched on Milly's red lip, where she was nearly 
blown away — Milly breathed so hard. 

Here she beckoned to the eleven, and they, leaving their 
horses below, all set out to reach Milly's forehead, where 
she told them to gather. A hard time they had of it too ! 
Some of them tried to get up by the nose, but the wind 
coming out of two great caves was too strong for them ; 
others, more wisely, crept round by the comers of the eyes, 
and scrambled up the precipice there. But those who iaied. 
worst were a few who tried to get through the hair. They 
got lost in the forest, and wandered about for a long time, 
halloing and trying to find the top. You may wonder why 
they didn't fly — I suppose you think fidries always do — ^but I 
know better. When winter comes they always take off their 
wings, f.nd put them carefully away where the moths cannot 
touch them — chiefly in old nut-shells ; then in spring, their 
mantua-makers and milliners — ^the caterpillars and spiders — 
get them out and put them in repair, or else make new ones. 

However they all at last safely reached the forehead. That 
was a fine large play-grotmd for them— the forest behind, 
and the hill and precipices below* Here they formed a ring 
and took hold of hands* 
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Bonnd the ring nm, 

Pass in and oat, 
Melt into one. 

Puff 1 torn abont ! 

cried Queen Mab, and in a twinkling the ring of Fairies were 
going round and round, till it looked just like a glittering 
ring, perfectly still ; then all in a moment they had stopped, 
and each Fairy in turn ran across the ring, ducked between 
two Fairies, was back again, then between two more, and so 
on, till I got perfectly confused, and couldn't tell one from 
another, they seemed so mixed up ; they kept getting more 
and more in a maze, and nearer and nearer to each other, 
until it was just one solid ball of Fairies spinning round like 
a top; then suddenly the ball semed to burst, and the 
Fairies to scatter in every direction, but really there was a 
perfect ring again, and whirling round in just the op- 
posite direction. And then the same thing was done over 
again, till I should have thought they would all have been 
ready to drop. 

But that came to an end after a while, for they heard the 
Queen scream, and they stopped to see what the matter 
might be. It was nothing, though the Queen was a good 
deal frightened at first. Milly, who was probably dreaming 
about them, smiled very prettily in her sleep, and as the lip 
moved, the Queen, perched on it, ahnost lost her balance, and 
came as near as possible to falling into the pit that was open 
before her. If she had fallen in, she would have struck 
against Milly's teeth, and that might have been the death of 
her. She got over her fright soon, and moved a little 
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farther back to get out of harm's way. This pat an end to 
the dance. 

After some games of hide and seek, when they hid in the 
eyebrows and the edge of the forest, they had a Tableau. 
The subject was, ** The Fairy's Sacrifice." That is a 
favourite a story with them. I myself have painted it on 
glass. A Fairy — so the story runs — ^was once in great 
danger from a' musquito ; it would certainly have caught 
and killed her, though she was winged and flying very 
swiftly ; but just then a horse of dandelion-down came 
gliding by ; she jumped on it, and they two together were 
too swift for the musquito and she escaped ; but they went 
so fast through the wind that the poor horse lost almost all 
his down, and finally dropped upon the ground, &om sheer 
inability to go further. The Fairy loved him so for saving 
her, that she pulled out her own wings and fastened them on 
the horse ; — away he went, and she had to creep home as 
well as she could. But she did right, though she suffered 
for it ; she was never sorry, and the story is told by the 
Fairies to their children. This was the story that they 
played in the Tableau. There were two scenes ; in the 
first, the Fairy is just mounting the horse to escape the 
musquito — the musquito of course they had to make-believe 
was there ; in the second, the horse lies panting on the 
ground and she is leaning over it, weeping. There should 
have been a third, as there usually is, where she puts the 
wings on- the horse, but they had no material with them for 
that scene. 

Then came a Charade. The word was a very easy one — 
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I guessed it myself — it was Duty, It was divided into two 
parts ; the first was dew. Dew is a drink of the Fairies in 
summer-time. Half*a-dozen Fairies sat in a circle. The 
hat of one of them, which was made of a bit of rose-leaf, 
they twisted and turned till it looked a little like the cup of 
a violet, though the colour wasn't exact. This they put in 
the middle ; but where was the dew ? There was none, of 
course ; so one of the Fairies had crept down, got on a 
dandelion- down horse*s back and ridden over the moon- 
beam to the window. In the crack of the sash he got a wee 
bit of ice that made part of a drop of water, when he held it 
in his hand. It looked like dew, and he managed to get it 
safely back without spilling much. This had been put in 
the hat, or pretended violet cup. Each of the Fairies, 
according to custom, took a spoon in hand, and slowly 
stirred the dew in the cup. The spoons they use are 
made of pieces of the stamens of different flowers ; here they 
had make-believe spoons, made out of bits of hair from 
Milly's eyebrows. They stirred the dew in the cup, and as 
they stirred, they sang the dew-drinking chorus : — 

" The shining Dew in the Violet cup 

Flows round and ronnd in a silvery flood :— - 
Against the sides we'll dash the dew up, — 
Th«ii drink ! and cool our summer-hot blood." 

But though they each in turn lifted the cup, they only 
pretended to drink, for it was icy cold. 

That was for du, next came ty. 

This was done thus : — They had a marriage-scene. Two 
little Fairies stood up together, and the one that was to 

Q 
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marry them took a hair from each of their heads, and fasten- 
ing the ends together, made a long string ; with this she tied 
them together in a tme lover knot ; for such is the way the 
Fairies do when they are married. 

This was for ty, then came the whole word. 

A Fairy is seen husily occupied with weaving ; she is 
making a veil for a human maiden which shall keep her from 
seeing sin ; the Fairy is singing to herself. Presently up 
comes a little Brownie — a male Fairy that is — most 
daintily dressed, and in the gayest mood. He wants the 
weaving Fairy to come with him ; there is to he a most 
delicious little gathering in a clover-field on purpose to sip 
clover-honey — white clover-honey ! Now, of all things the 
little husy Fairy loves clover-honey ; it would he so delight- 
ful to he there this charming afternoon. She thinks she will 
go, hut then she remembers the task which the Queen has 
given her to do— to go would be to disobey. The Brownie 
still begs, but she is firm — no, she will not go. 

That was the whole word — Duty. 

All this was very simple; a good many would have 
thought it very childish, but it pleased the Fairies and it 
pleased the Queen, and that was enough. 

But the party had lasted a long time now — much longer 
than it has taken me to tell of it. The moon path was of 
course altered, but it didn't make much matter. The Queen 
ordered them all to take to their horses, and giving Milly a 
kiss on her rosy lips, she clambered down, and untying the 
lady-birds from the strings of the night-cap, got into her 
sleigh. She cracked her musquito-leg whip, away went the 
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ladj-biris, and they passed through the window — how, I 
don't know, but I'm sure I saw them do it. The Queen 
saw me as^ain as she passed out, and nodded to me. I had 
just time to nod back and they were out of sight. 

That is all, and if it's not true, then my name isn't Jack 
Frost ; and if you don't believe me, ask North East Wind, 
who is my friend, and he will tell you the same thing. 

Wheugh ! 
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THE OLD BROWN COAT. 



n^HE royal family of the kingdom of Percan had an old 
brown coat which they prized very highly ; it was so 
old that no one could say exactly when it was made, but the 
stoiy was, that the Phoenix made it for the first King of 
Percan, so it must have been very old. Only the ruler of 
the kingdom was allowed to put it on, which he did once a 
year, on new year's day. Anybody else who wore it either 
would die or become king. Such an old coat would have to 
be mended occasionally, for though the King put it on very 
carefully on new year's day — sixteen men helping him on 
with it, and taking two hours to do it in — and though he 
only wore it an hour and then put it away safely in a cedar 
chest for the rest of the year, yet, for all this care, the 
coat, being so old and weak, frequently was torn. When- 
ever this sad event happened, the sixteen men, who were 
called " Coat-Tails to His Majesty*' (because they were 
appendages to the coat), carried the coat to the oldest 
woman in the kingdom, who was obliged to mend it. If she 
were so old as to be helpless, the Sixteen Coat- Tails put her 
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to death, and then went to the woman next to her in age, 
who was of conrse the oldest then, nntil they at last found 
one who conld mend it. Then they all kept guard over her 
to see that neither she nor any one else put it on ; and when 
the coat was mended, they carried it hack to the King's 
palace and put it away in the cedar chest. Once safely 
locked up, the Sixteen Coat-Tails sat on the chest hy turns 
all the rest of the year. They were very trusty men indeed; 
it was a great honour to he one of the Coat-Tails. 

Now, at the time when this story commences, the King of 
Percan was Shahtah the Great. He was called the Great, 
hecause he weighed so much and measured so far round the 
waist. Since he had come to the throne, he had heen grow- 
ing greater and more powerful, until his fame spread 
through all the earth. 

It was new year's day, and all the people came flocking 
to the palace to see the King put on the Old Brown Coat. 
At noon came a long procession led hy the Sixteen Coat- 
Tails, headed hy Kaddel the chief of the Sixteen; they 
carried the coat in a gold hox. '* See ! *' cried the people, 
** that is the hox ! the Old Brown Coat is inside ! hurrah ! " 
and as the procession passed, all the people shouted and 
tossed up their hats. And Kaddel was so splendidly dressed 
that he thought that some of the crowd must he shouting 
for him. Then the place was crowded, as Kaddel, at the 
head of the Coat-Tails, hrought the hox hefore the King, who 
sat on the throne, and opened it in the presence of the royal 
family and the people, who, however, could not get near 
enough to see very much. The King who, as I said^ was 
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very fiftt, came slowly down the steps of tlie throne and laid 
aside his regal apparel, when the Sixteen Coat-Tails lifted 
the Old Brown Coat very carefully, and hegan putting it 
npon the King, and very hard work it was. ** I mnst 
reduce my size," said Shahtah ; ** next year I will drink a 
great deal of vinegar. I really am afraid I shall not be 
able to get the coat on without tearing it." Indeed, the 
coat was already beginning to burst in several places, and 
Shahtah became quite heated with trying to make himself 
as small as possible. ** If your Majesty would let out your 
breath," said Kaddel, <' I think we might get it on." So 
Shahtah let out his breath as well as he could, at the same 
time shrinking in his skin, and the Sixteen Coat-Tails 
seized the opportunity to give a final push to the coat, so 
that it was at last fairly on, two hours and five minutes 
after it was taken out of the box. But Shahtah, the King, 
could not possibly do without breathing longer ; he grew 
very red, and by the time the coat was fairly on, was so 
exhausted, and so relieved at being through with the exertion, 
that he drew a long breath and sighed heavily, which 
expanded his portly frame until the coat burst in twenty 
rents. ** How vexatious 1 " thought Kaddel, " and my 
grandmother, who is blind, is the oldest woman ! If now the 
King were only as thin as I am " (for he was very thin), 
** there would be no difficulty ; or if I were only the king," 
he half added, to himself. 

When the coat was taken off, after the people had looked 
at it for an hour, and Shahtah the Great had been put to 
bed, for he was very much exhausted, the Sixteen Coat- 
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Tails immediately set oat with the coat to get it mended. 
** Who is the oldest woman in the kingdom ?** asked one of 
them. Kaddel kept the list, and had to answer — '* It is my 
grandmother.** So they went to her honse. Bnt KaddeFs 
grandmother was ninety years old, and hlind, and hesides had 
lost the nse of her hands hy paralysis. Of coarse she coold 
not mend the coat, so there was nothing to he done hat to 
pat her to death and find the next in age. The law was very 
strict, and conld not he avoided. "When they went away witii 
the Old Brown Coatj Kaddel felt very hitter toward the &t 
old Shahtah. ^'If he had only heen lean like me!" he 
groaned ; ** or if I were only king," he added, to himself. 
This he said to himself so often, that hy the time they had 
foond an old womKn who coold mend the coat, Kaddel had 
made ap his mind to he king. << To he king," said he, 
*' one mast needs wear the Old Brown Coat ; to he sare, one 
may die ; hat the chance is even ; and at any rate I am de- 
termined to kill Shahtah for making my grandmother die. 
The coat woald jast fit me.** 

The first night after the coat was finished and safely locked 
np in the cedar chest in the pala,ce of the King of Percan, it 
was KaddeFs tarn to sit apon the chest to gaard it. In the 
middle of the night when all was qaiet, he opened the chest 
and very carefully pat on the Old Brown Coat; it was a 
perfect fit ** Now that I have pat it on,** said he, "I mast 
either he king or die.** Then he went silently np to 
Shahtah*s chamher, where the gaard let him in withoat sas- 
picion-^for Kaddel was a very trnsty man and chief of the 
Sixteen Coat-Tails; there he killed the fat Shahtah and 
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came out again. ** Do not disturb the King/* he said to 
the guard, ** he will sleep late." Betuming to the chest he 
took out the coat again, and doing it up in a bundle, went . 
off with it on horseback long before momiug ; for he said to 
himself, *' I will escape with the coat, then when the family 
of the King find he has been killed, and the Old Brown Coat 
taken by me, they will be very angry, and try to catch me 
and get the coat again, for no one can rule who does not 
wear the coat. But the people like me, and after a while I 
will come back and rule over them." So he rode night and 
day for a long while, and though the King's family sent 
messengers after him in every direction, they could not find 
him. 

But Kaddel had forgotten that he who wears the coat, 
may, after aU, not be king, but die. He was in the forest 
on the banks of a beautiful blue river. He was hiding in a 
cave very far away from any living person, but not far away 
from the wild beasts. One day he had taken the Old Brown 
Coat out of the bundle and laid it upon the limb of a tree, 
that he might look at it and fancy himself a king wearing it ; 
but a tiger stole smoothly behind him, and before he was 
aware, the beast had killed Kaddel. The Coat lay still upon 
the bough, and was protected by the leaves. Bat a great 
wind came and broke ofif the bough, sending it into the river 
that flowed below ; the coat clung to the limb, and floated 
with it for many days down the river. 

Now the river ran for hundreds of miles through the 
forest without passing any house, but then it came to a 
Goodman's hut, where dwelt, entirely alone, the woodman 
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and his little daughter Isal. One evening, after the sun was 
down, Isal was playing on the river bank when she saw a 
limb of a tree floating down the river toward her ; as it came 
near, the current of the stream bronght it by the bank, and 
Isal, reaching ont into the water, took hold of a twig and 
drew to her the very bough which had floated for hundreds of 
miles down the river, with the Old Brown Coat snugly hid 
among the twigs and leaves. '' Here is a coat I " said Isal. 
" I wonder where it could have come from 1 " She took it 
off the bough, which drifted away as she let it go, and held up 
the coat to look at it. *^ And what a strange looking coat it 
is ! " she said. " It must be very old ; it is very carefully 
mended too. Some poor person must have owned it ; but it 
does not belong to any one I know. I'll see if it fits me.'' 
Now Isal had never heard anything about the Old Brown 
Coat of the Kingdom of Percan, and of course knew nothing 
about the story that any one who wore it must rule or die. 
" It certainly fits me very well/* said she ; " but I don't 
think it is very warm ; it is soft though, and I will sleep on 
it to-night." She carried it into the house and shewed it to 
her father, who turned it round and round, but knew no more 
about it than she. When night came, she laid the coat upon 
her hard bed, so as to make it a little softer, for they were 
very poor, and soon went to sleep upon it. 

Do you recollect that I told you at the beginning of this 
story, that the Phoenix made the Old Brown Coat ? Yes, the 
Phoenix made it, but not the one that was living then ; for 
the Phoenix, you know, lives for five hundred years ; there 
is only one Phoenix at a time, and when the old bird has 
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lived his five hundred years, he huiids a bonfire of sweet 
spices and b'es down on it ; when he is burned to ashes, 
out of the cinders rises up a new Phoenix with crimson and 
golden feathers, who also lives five hundred years, and so 
on. It looks something like an eagle, thoagh to be sure it 
is a great deal more magnificent than the eagle, and is a 
very wise bird. I do not know how old the present Phoenix 
is ; persons differ about his age. Now it was a Phoenix — 
surely the great-great-great grandfather of the one who was 
living in the reign of Shahtah, King of Percan, that made 
the Old Brown Coat ; and the descendants of that burd, 
called generally Phoenix the Tailor, took a great interest in 
the coat and in all who wore it. The Phoenix who was 
living at the time of this story, was very much concerned 
about the stealing of the coat. He was a very old bird ; he 
was four hundred and ninety-five years old when Shahtah 
was killed, and of course, knew a great deal. 

'* Such a thing has not happened in my memory," said 
he, gravely; ** but the times are growing very degenerate. 
When 1 was young, there was a great deal more respect 
shewn to the Old Brown Coat. That coat was made by the 
Tailor, my great-great-great grandfather. I can remember 
when the whole ^kingdom would have held their breath if 
there had happened a rent in the coat. But the times are 
sadly degenerate. I am sure I don't know what the world 
will come to after I die." 

This he said to the Tufters. The Phoenix of course can 
have no children, so he generally adopts four birds of some 
other family and brings them up to wait on him. The four 
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adopted children of the Phoenix were Tufters, that is a kind 
of' goose, but differing from the goose in having a very fine 
scarlet tuft on the head, which sets off the white body very 
finely; besides, the Tufter is very wise. You sometimes 
hear persons say — as silly as a goose, but never as silly 
as a Tufter. Still the Tufters are geese after all, and are 
very fond of cackling. So, when the Phoenix had done 
speaking, the Tufters looked at one another and burst into a 
fit of cackling. The Phoenix was very much displeased at 
this. "How often have I told you," said, he, "not to 
cackle in that way ? It is very disrespectful in you. Be- 
sides, this is no cackling matter.'* So the Tufters tried to 
look solemn, which made them look very much like 
geese. "I don't know exactly what it is best to do aibout 
this," proceeded the Phoenix, stroking his beak with one of 
his claws, as he always did when he reflected ; " but at any 
rate we must watch the coat." So the Tufters were sent off 
to keep watch over the coat, all except the youngest, who 
remained behind to take care of the aged bird. Her name 
was Bosedrop, because' the tuft on her head was shaped and 
coloured like a rose. 

After a while the Tufters came back very much excited. 
They forgot to make their obeisance to the Phoenix when 
they came in, which irritated the venerable bird very mnch. 
"Where are your manners?" said he, sharply, as they 
were about to speak all at once. The Tufters recollected 
themselves, and standmg in a row before the Phoenix, each 
upon, one leg, they stretched out their long necks, and 
bowed all together, till their heads touched the ground, when 
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they rubl>€d their brilliant tufts in the dirt. They always 
do this to shew their humility. This pleased the Phoenix, 
and he told them they might speak now if they had anything 
to tell him, but one at a time. Whereupon, they all forgot 
their manners again, and cackled in a most confusing man- 
ner, telling him that Kaddel had been killed, the coat had 
been carried down the river and captured by a woodman's 
little daughter, named Isal. 

** I saw it myself," said the oldest, '* and I saw Isal take 
it from the bough on which it floated, and put it on." 

*^ Yes," said the second, <' and sho has gone to sleep on 
it. She is very beautiful." 

" But she will have to die, or else rule, which is impossible, 
though ; tho law is very strict," said the next. 

**OhI" said the youngest, who had stayed with her 
father, ** and must she die because she put the coat on ? " 
And Kosedrop looked very sad. She would have cried, but 
Tufters never cry. The Phoenix was evidently very much 
perplexed. He shook his head very hard, while all the 
Tufters stood huddled around him. 

** We must put this right," said he, at last ; but he did 

not say how ; no doubt he knew though, he looked so wise. 

** Suppose we carry the coat back to the Prince ; he will 

never know that Isal wore it," suggested the third of the 

Tufters who had spoken before. 

'^ Little Tufters should be seen, not heard," said the 
Phoenix ; "I did not ask your advice." At this the Tufter 
who had spoken so rashly looked very foolish, and the rest 
cackled over it. ** You're a goose I" said they, all except 
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Bosedrop, who came np and stroked her brother's toft with 
her bill. "Isal must be brought here," at last said the 
Phoenix. '* You must all four go and bring her here with 
the coat." 

Away flew the Tufters — they fly very swiftly — and long 
before morning, though it was hundreds of miles away, they 
had come to the woodman's hut. The father and Isal were 
both asleep — Isal upon the Old Brown Coat. "What a 
sweet face 1" whispered Rosedrop. Then each took a cor- 
ner of the coat by the beak, and lifting it up with Isal upon it, 
they flew out of the house and back again to the Phoenix. 
Isal was still asleep, but the morning light would soon 
wake her. 

" Shall I give her a worm ?" said the Tuffcer who had 
spoken so rashly before. 

** Nonsense !" said the Phoenix, sharply. " Little girls 
don't eat worms ! Be more discreet. But you may go and 
And some berries.*' So he went off for them, and Bose- 
drop with him. Isal was awake when they came back, and 
very much astonished at everything about her. 

"How came I here?" said she, "with these strange 
looking birds about me. That is certainly a very odd look- 
ing bird, and very tame," and she went up to the Phoenix 
to stroke it. 

" Make your manners ! make your manners ! Stand on 
one foot I Put your head out ! — so I " screamed all the 
Tufters at once, as they stretched out their necks toward her 
and the Phoenix. But Isal could not tell that they said 
anything. " How these geese do cackle," said she, as she 
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stroked the Phoenix, who did not dislike it, though he 
thought her rather forward, and hade Bosedrop hring her 
some herries. Eosedrop hroaght them to Isal, who thought 
she was the prettiest of all, and not at all like a goose. 

" What shall we do with her now we have her here?" 
asked the rash Tufter ; hut he was sorry he asked, for the 
Phcenix gave him a terrihle peok. 

** I know my own affairs,'* said the old hird, angrily ; hut 
really he knew very little ahout this affair, and was sadly 
perplexed and quite at his wit's end. He said nothing of 
that though, hut looked more than usually wise, and finally, 
when all were on tip-toe, or rather tip-claw, to hear what 
the wise hird would say, he spoke, and told the oldest to go 
to the palace of the King and hring hack word of what was 
going on there. 

** Ah I " said the second in age, ** the Phoenix is a won- 
derful hird ! What deep plans he has ! " 

Meanwhile Isal stayed hy the Phoenix and the three 
Tufters, who kept very good watch over her. She looked 
ahout in vain for her father's house or for the great hlue river ; 
she could not understand how she came to he where she 
was, and in such strange company ; for though aU the hirds 
told her everything ahout it a great many times over, she 
could not understand them, for she had never learned the 
Phoenician and the Tufter tongues. After roaming ahout 
all day and eating herries, shouting for her father, and 
sometimes crying, she lay down upon the Old Brown 
Coat. The coat she knew; somehow or other she was 
pretiy sure that it must have had something to do with 
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her strange jonmey. She had heard her father tell about 
the wonderful cushion that Houssain rode upon; per- 
haps she had flown here upon the coat; she would lie 
down upon it, and wish herself home again, and '* who 
knows/' said she, ** but I shall wake up on my cot in the 
morning." 

After Isal had dropped asleep, the Tufter who had been 
sent to the palace returned quite out of breath ; he had 
such good news to tell ; he hurried through his manners 
before the punctilious Phoenix, and then proceeded to relate 
how he had called on his friend the Peacock, who lived in 
the palace garden. ** I had a very good time, indeed," sgad 
he ; " we had green peas to eat, and the Peacock shewed me 
all his new feathers. I asked him about the theft of the 
coat, and what the Prince was going to do ; but he did not 
know much about it ; he said, that for his part he thought 
people' made a very ridiculous fuss about a seedy old coat. 
But just then we were joined by the Rabbit. The Peacock 
rather despised him ; he whispered to me — so loud that I 
am sure the Rabbit must have heard — * Did you ever see 
such an absurd tail ? ' But I am sure the Rabbit is very 
beautiful, and much more intelligent. The Peacock has 
such a disagi'eeable voice, and he is always trying to sing. 
I aisked the Rabbit if he knew anything about the coat. He 
said he did ; his friend the Mouse had told him the latest 
news that very morning ; and the Mouse was very good 
authority, for he lived generally in the library, and had gone 
through a great many books. He was very learned. He had 
overheard the Prince talking with the prims minister, and 
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he gathered thai the Prince had sent oat a proclamation^ 
promising to give a very large sum to any one who would 
bring back the Old Brown Coat, and if it chanced to be a 
maiden, he would marry her and make her queen; though 
of course that was quite absurd, the Eabbit said ; but then 
the Babbit jumps at conclusions. The Peacock tried to 
turn the conversation once or twice ; he thought it was 
insufferably dull, and finally went off in a dudgeon ; and I 
saw him as I flew away, looking very grand, strutting along 
the garden walk. I bade the Eabbit good-bye, and left my 
regards for the Mouse, though, I am afraid, it was rather 
improper — the Mouse is so learned. And hei^ I am.'* 

When the Tufter finished, they all talked very eagerly 
about what was best to be done, while the Phoenix sat apart 
and deliberated by himself; of course the four children 
could know nothing about it. 

Finally, he called them to him, and said, '* Children, you 
may get yourselves ready to go with me to the palace." 
This was, indeed, great news ; the Phoenix had not visited 
the palace for a hundred years. This was indeed a great 
event ! 

" May I go too ?" asked Rosedrop. 

** Yes," said the Phoenix, ** you shall all go. You are to 
cany Isal with you on the coat. We shall go slowly. I am 
too old to travel very fast." 

For a week they travelled. Every morning when Isal 
awoke she was surprised to find herself in a new place ; 
always with the Old Brown Coat and the strange birds ; they 
only travelled in the night time, when Isal was asleep ; in 
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the day time they rested on aeeonnt of the Phoenix. At 
last, one morning, an hour before snnrise, they came to the 
palace, and alighted in the garden, just below the Prince's 
window. iThey laid Isal on the Old Brown Coat npon the 
grass, and then the Phoenix bade the Tuftersfly away a few 
miles into the woods and wait his coming. Bosedrop, how- 
ever, be bade stay a while, when she tapped with her beak 
npon the window of the Prince's chamber, and then flew 
away to join her brothers. 

The Prince heard the tapping npon the window, and 
said, ** It is the messenger-bird," and rose to see if it had 
brought him a billet. He opened the window, bat no bird 
flew in ; and he leaned upon the sill and looked up to the 
beautiful sky ; the morning star was just disappearing ; he 
watched it till it was gone, and then cast his eyes on the 
green grass below. What should he see there but a lovely 
girl lying asleep on the grass, and a yeiy magniflcent bird 
standing beside her. He hastened down, and stooped over 
the beautiful maiden. "How lovely!" said he; "she is 
more beautiftd than the daughters of Calla. She is the 
morning-star which I just saw disappear in the heavens." 
He bent his face to hers and kissed her. With the kiss 
Isal awoke, and when she saw, leaning over her, so grand a 
looking person, she was more wonderstruck than ever 
before. " Surely he kissed me ! " she murmured. Here 
the Phoenix broke in with a remark. 

«* Prince," said he, " I am the Phoenix. For nearly 
five hundred years I have lived and guarded the Old Brown 
Coat* It was stolen, and I have brought it back to jou, 
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with the maiden yon are to marry. Bnt yon have taken no 
sort of notice of the coat. My great-great-great grandfather 
made that coat. It is more valuable than a hundred 
lovely girls." 

When the Prince heard the Phoenix speak, he turned and 
saw the grand bird which he had overlooked. But he 
could not understand a word he said, though the Phoenix 
spoke very loud, and, as he thought, very distinctly. '< This 
is a very strange bird, indeed ! ** said the Prince. " Did 
the bird fly with you from the heavens. Morning Star ? " 

Isal said, half to herself, '' It is very strange. I cannot 
understand it at all. How did I come here 1 It is like a 
dream. And where are the other birds with tufts on their 
heads ?" She got up as she said this, the Prince lifting 
her by the hand. Then the Prince saw the Old Brown 
Coat. " Ah ! you have brought me my precious ct>at 
again ! " said he, and he took it up joyfully. At this the 
Phoenix grew very much excited. 

<' He will tear it 1 " said he. '' Where are the Sixteen 
Coat-Tails ? This is alarming I " 

But the Prince, without heeding him, took Isal by the 
hand and led her into the palace, carrying, too, the Old 
Brown Coat. Then he made Isal tell him all that she knew 
about it. The royal household gathered about, mad with 
joy that the Old Brown Coat had been found again. The 
Sixtieen Coat-Tails came in very solemnly and took pos- 
session of it. Each of the Sixteen in turn looked over it 
carefully, but could not And the least rent or tear. " How 
wonderful 1 " said they, '< but we are very glad to get it 
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again ; we are so distingnished now." The bells of the 
city were rung, and crowds of people came to rejoice over the 
recoyery of the coat. Meanwhile the Phcanix walked about 
the garden. 

*' This is as it shonld be/* said he, << as far as the Old 
Brown Coat is concerned, bnt I don't receive the hononr due 
to me. I am the Phoenix — the only one of course in the 
world. I am five hundred years old, nearly. When ^I was 
here a hundred years ago, I was made very much of. But 
the world is growing very degenerate." The gardener of 
the palace came by just then. 

** What have we here ? " said he. ** Can it be that this 
is the Phoenix ? I have heard my father describe the one 
that was here a century ago, and it certainly was very much 
like this fine bird." He went into the palace and desired 
an audience with the Prince. " Does your majesty know," 
said he, " that the Phoenix is here ? " 

At this, all the people set up a shout. ** The Phoenix ! 
It is the royal bird of Percan ! Long live the Phoenix I " 

The Prince and people passed into the garden and stood 
looking at the Phoenix. '* Now I am respected," said he. 
'< This is as it should be." It was a great day for the Phoenix, 
and a great day for the people. The Poet recited a long 
ode in his honour. The musicians played a great deal of 
music ; the wise men, moreover, all got together, and held a 
discussion for several hours about his age ; but the people 
did not care much for this. The Phoenix was given a place 
above the throne. And not only that, but upon that veiy day 
the Prince of Percan, son of Shahtah the Great, the former 
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king, was throned king, and took for his qneen the beantifal 
Isal, daughter of a woodman. He wore the Old Brown Coat, 
and it fitted him very well ; it took the Sixteen Coat-Tails 
only an hour, with all their care, to get it upon him. When 
it was nightfall, the Phoenix came majestically down from 
his high perch, and hovering for a few minutes about the 
King and Queen, gave them a great deal of good advice, 
which they could not understand, and then sailed grandly 
away, joined the Tufters in the woods, and flew back to his 
eyrie, far off. In the palace lived the Prince and his 
beautiful Queen, the good Isal. 



The Prince and Isal had now been married nearly five 
years, so that Isal was then eighteen years old, and even 
more beautiful than when the Prince found her in the 
garden. The royal family was at first displeased that the 
Prince should marry a peasant maiden ; but Isal was so good 
that one could not help loving her, and soon every one said 
that there never had been such a Queen in Percan. As for 
the Prince, he loved her more than the whole of his king- 
dom — ^he always called her his Morning Star. And Isal 
loved the Prince, and was very happy in the palace, where she 
had everything she could desire ; but often in the five years 
did she remember the woodman's hut on the bank of the 
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great blue riyer where she had spent her childhood; often 
she thought of her £Either liYing there alone, reft of his little 
daughter, the one comfort of his life. Then wonld the 
Prince come with his kind Ioto, and qnite drive away such 
sad thoughts. As the years went by, she thought less of her 
former life ; indeed it was so different from the present, that 
she persuaded herself that she had died in her cot the night 
after finding the Old Brown Coat, that now she was in the 
Paradise she had heard her fietther tell about, and that the 
birds — ^the Phoenix and the Tufters— were the winged spirits 
that brought her there. 

The Phoenix was now very nearly five hundred years old ; 
in a few weeks he would have to build his nest and die. The 
Tufters, too, were five years older ; but five years make a 
great deal more difference with them than it does with the 
Phoenix. It makes them much wiser ; even ihe one that 
had been rash was quite prudent now. They waited still on 
the old bird, and brought him all the information they could 
find about the affairs of the world. 

"I wonder how the Old Brown Coat does," said the 
Tufker who had once been rash, as they all stood round the 
Phoenix one night. " That was a very grand event we 
brought about — the marriage of the Prince with Isal. If it 
had not been for us, Isal might still have been only a wood- 
man's daughter, and not a Queen at all 1 " , Here the Phoenix 
spoke, but with a very muffled voice; his age prevented 
him from talking very loud or much at a time ; he was apt 
to repeat himself, too, sometimes, and to ramble in his 
remarks. But the Tufters always listened very respectfully 
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to whatever he had to say— he was so old and so wise; 
everything he said wonld hear reflection. 

«Yoa are a goose. My great-great-great grandfather 
made the Old Brown Coat. He was called Phoenix the 
Tailor. The world is growing very degenerate. I am five 
hundred years old, very nearly. I don't know what will 
hecome of it when. I die. The Prince is very well, hnt he 
did not know me when he saw me in the garden. I was 
respected though. The gardener knew me» and the people 
shouted. My great" 

The Phoenix was going on with some of his reminiscences, 
or perhaps heginning again, when just at this point there 
was a rustling in the hushes, and in hurst the oldest of the 
Tufters, who had heen away hunting for news. All the rest 
bustled about him, as he smoothed his feathers to make his 
manners to the Phoenix. 

** I have some very important news 1 " began he, with 
great dignity. '< Isal's father, the woodman, is dying." 

'* Is he, indeed ! " exclaimed the rest, in chorus, except 
the Phoenix, who stood with one eye shut, painfully dis- 
tracted between the desire to administer a rebuke and to 
hear further. ' 

" That may be," said he, finally, " but you should not 
have interrupted me while I was speaking; besides, you 
have not told us yet the particulars." 

**I was flying up the river," proceeded the eldest Tufter, 
respectfully, << wheii. I happened to recollect little Isal, and 
how we brought her away from her house. I was passing 
the very spot^ so I just flew in for a momenti and there I 
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saw the woodman, her father, lying npon his bed Tery sick. 
There was no one with him." 

" How sad ! " said Rosedrop, monmfully. 

** The cot from which we took Isal," added the Tnfter, 
'* was there still, just as we left it, in precisely the same 
spot." 

" How remarkable I " said the rash Tufter, who had be- 
come prudent. 

While all this cackling was going on, the Phoenix main- 
tained a stiff silence. At last he stroked his beak with a 
claw. ** Hush ! " said the second Tufter, " we shall hear 
something now." And surely the Phoenix did speak. 

** Children, Isal must know of this. We took her away 
on the Old Brown Coat. My great-great-great graiidfather 
made the coat. He was called Phoenix the Tailor." It was 
very hard for the Phoenix to avoid speaking of this whenever 
the Old Brown Coat was mentioned ; and he continued for 
some time to wander upon the subject, till they all thought 
he was through ; and the Tufter who had once been rash, 
asked, ** And who shall tell Isal ?" The Phoenix was not 
really through, though. He was just in the midst of the 
sentence, " the world is growing very degenerate" — only 
the last word stuck in his throat — and he was exceedingly 
vexed that he should be interrupted by an upstart Tufter. 
** You" — are a goose, he tried to say, but the difficulty in 
his throat occurred again, and prevented any word beyond 
the first ; and the Tufter taking it for a command to carry 
the news — ^he was too quick sometimes — set off for the 
palace as fast as his wings could carry him. 
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" How provoking ! " said the oldest ; ** he will spoil it all 
with his rashness 1 " The Phoenix now recovered himself, 
and having finished his two broken sentences together, " de- 
generate — are a goose," for he never left anything undone, 
told Eosedrop to fiy faster and carry the news before the 
other. Rosedrop sped swiftly, and overtaking her brother, 
went with him in company and soon persuaded him — for he 
was a good-natured fellow — to let her undertake the message. 
So, when they reached the palace garden, while her brother 
remained without, Eosedrop flew in at the open window, 
where she had tapped nearly five years ago, and hovering 
over Isal as she lay asleep, told her the sad message, and 
flying out, rejoined her brother. 

" Did she hear you ?" asked he. 

" Oh, yes," said Rosedrop. " I told her all about it, and 
she looked very sad indeed. How sorry I am for her. I am 
sure I shall feel dreadfally when the Phcenix dies." 

Now Isal really did hear all that Rosedrop told her ; for 
as the Tufter flew through the open window, a suggestion 
entered the open window of her mind as she lay asleep, and 
this is what it shewed her : — A lonely woodman's hut in the 
forest, upon the bank of a great blue river; in the hut, a soli- 
tary man, pale and thin, worn out with sickness and sorrow, 
stretched upon a bed ; not a living thing about the house; 
the axe lying rusty from disuse, by the trunk of a fallen 
tree; one little bed deserted, in the other comer of the room, 
toward which the sick man is turned with longing look, 
while his lips move, but refuse to speak the name his heart 
dwells upon. And just as the Tufler flew out, having told 
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her message, so did the picture vanish from Isal's mind, 
and in its place followed others in quick snccession, aU of them 
centring about one person — ^a maiden, who is now playing 
by the same hat, now sorroonded mysterionsly by strange 
birds, now waking to find herself kissed by a noble-looking 
man, who marries her and makes her Qneen of the land. 
With this she awoke, and saw the Prince leaning oyer her. 

** What were you dreaming about, Morning Star, that 
made you look so sad just before I kissed you?" said the 
Prince. Then Isal told him her dream. 

" My father is sick unto deatii," she said, sorrowfully, 
when she had finished, " and longs to see his daughter." 
But the Prince comforted her, and told her that he would 
send messengers who should travel over the whole country 
to find her &ther, and bring her word of him. So the mes- 
sengers were sent out in search of the woodman. But the 
Prince did not know, nor Isal, that he lived so far away and 
so hidden, that it would not be possible to reach him before 
he dieds 

Meanwhile the Phoenix and the Tuflers kept watch over 
the whole matter. The eldest Tufter returned one night 
from a visit to the palace, where he had seen^his friend tte 
Rabbit. " The Peacock," said he, ** would have nothing to 
do with me since I took to calling on the Babbit ; bpt I am 
not sorry, for he is very tiresome, and is for ever talking 
about his tail. The Babbit is much more sensible, though 
he has some strange tastes. Do you know he is very fond 
of chewing parsley ? Is it not queer ? I asked the Brf>bit 
what the news was. He said he would ask the Mouse, and 
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proposed to me to go and call on him. I was afraid to go at 
first, the Hoase is so learned ; bnt then the Babbit is on 
veiy good terms with him, and promised to introdnee me. 
So I got the Sqnirrel to brash me down — ^he always carries 
a whiskbmsh with him and is very obliging — and went with 
the Babbit to call on the Monse. The Babbit did not seem 
at all disconcerted. He was chewing parsley all the way ; 
bnt I was trying to think what it was proper to say npon 
entering. 

The Monse lives in a very small honse. He had to come 
oat to the door to as — ^it was quite impossible for ns to 
enter. He looked very venerable indeed, and very learned. 
His hair was brashed back over his forehead, and his 
whiskers were grown very long. I noticed the Babbit wore 
his so ; he told me afterwards that it was the fashion among 
learned men, and though he did not presume to call himself 
a learned man, yet he thought it best to be in the fashion. 
I hardly knew what to say to the Mouse ; I had been trying 
all the way to think of some book I might mention, but the 
Babbit opened the way very easily. He told the Mouse 
where I was from, and mentioned my connexion with you, 
sir," (turning to the Phoenix ; the Phoenix bowed — ** Yes, I 
am well known," he said). '' Ah, indeed 1" said the Mbuse. 
"The Phoenix? — ^yes. J came across an account of the 
Phoenicians in a book the other day — the book was elegantly 
bound — the Phoenicians are a very enterprising race." 

"The Phoenicians! indeed 1" broke in the angry 
Phoenix. " There is but one Phoenix. I am the only 
Phoenix. I am nearly five hundred years old. My great- 
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great-great grandfather made the Old Brown Coat." And, 
he went on with his reminiscences till he was quite exhaust- 
ed. After that the Tuffcer hardly dared mention th« Mouse, 
and, indeed, hegan to suspect that he was not so very 
learned after all; hut he proceeded to state how he had 
gathered that the Prince had sent messengers to find the 
woodman, Isal's father. 

"It is in yain," said the Phoenix,** who had recovered 
himself, and was really growing very wise, as the days of 
his life neared their end. '* It is in vain, children, you 
must go again to the palace-^all of you. I would go my- 
self, hut I am getting too old ; and hesides, I must hegin to 
gather my spices and make my dying nest. This you must 
tell Isal. Her father longs to see her once hefore he dies. 
Yet, if she chooses to go to him, she must die after him, 
for she has worn the Old Brown Goat. If she remains with 
the Prince she shall he happy for many years, and he 
heloved hy her hushand and King. If she decide to go, then 
do you four hear her away to her father.** 

Away flew the Tufters to the palace. Again did Bose- 
drop fly through the window, and hovering over the hed, 
unknown to the Prince, give her message to the sleeping 
Isal. Again, and at the same time, did a suggestion fly 
through the open window of the Queen's mind, shewing her 
in succeBsion two pictures. In one, she saw a maiden 
sitting hy the hedside of a dying man in a lonely woodman's 
hut hy the hanks of a great hlue river ; the woodman*s eyes 
are hent on her, and all his pain and sorrow are gone ; 
gently he closes his life in the sleep of death ; and the 
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maiden alone, witli only the dead man npon the bed, sickens 
also, and lying upon the other coat, slowly, painfully, closes 
her life with no one to hold her hand. Then Isal saw 
another picture — a Queen &i the palace, honoured by the 
people, having everything that she could desire, dearly loved 
and cherished by the King her husband, and living thus for 
many years, and when dying at last, wept over by all, and 
kissed at the very moment of death by the good Prince. 
Then Isal woke up, just as before, by the kiss of the Prince, 
who was leaning over her. '* You are sad again, my Morn- 
ing star," said he. <' Be comforted ; your father will be 
found.'' But Isal did not tell him her dream this time. 

** What is she going to do ? *' asked the rather forward 
Tufter, of Rosedrop, as she came forth through the window 
again. 

**She is perplexed,*' said Rosedrop. "We will come 
for her answer to-morrow night." All that day did Isal 
think over the two pictures she had seen, until at last the 
second one quite faded from view ; only the £rst remained. 
*'I will go,'* said she, to herself, "even if I must die." 
The next night, when the Tufters came for the answer, they 
found the window closed. Rosedrop tapped npon it with 
her beak. Isal within heard it. " It is the summons for 
me to go," said she. She leaned over the Prince — ^he was 
asleep — she longed to give him a last kiss. " I will kiss 
him very gently," said she, but first she opened the window. 
There were the strange birds again ; the beautiful one upon 
the sill — ^the rest hovering close by. She went back and 
lightly kissed the Prince. ** Quick !" she said, to herself, 
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as he stirred. ''He is awaking!" She hastened to the 
window. She stood npon the sill. The birds floated in front 
of her, and letting herself sink npon their soft downy backs, 
and throwing her arms ronnd Eosedrop's neek, off they flew, 
swifter than the rashing wind. 

The Prince, awakened by the kiss and the rustling, opened 
his eyes, only] to see his Qaeen rising like a white cload to 
the sky. 

<< Ah ! she is gone ! My Morning Star has returned again 
to the sky ! " he wailed ; and stretching his snpplicatiQg 
hands, he cried, " Come back to me I My Love I My 
Morning Star I '' And Isal heard him as she was swiftly 
borne, and her hot tears fell on Bosedrop's neck. 

Jnst when the morning star disappeared from the sky 
before the dawn, the Tnfters laid Isal npon her cot in the 
woodman's hat, and fluttering aronnd her for a moment, 
they flew away to the Phoenix, leaving Eosedrop only to 
keep watch. In the hnt upon his pallet, lay stretched the 
lonely woodman, who was dying. Day and night did Isal 
sit by his side, and hold his hand while he gazed in her face, 
too weak to speak. Slowly the pain and the sorrow left his 
face, and instead came a smile of holy joy which never left 
him. For seven days and seven nights did Isal sit beside 
him. Then he died, and she, just able to reach her old 
coat, lay upon it, weak and suflering. For seven days and 
seven nights did she lie there, racked with pain. This 
was a sad exchange for her happy life in the palace ; but 
she never repented. She could not when she saw the dead 
face with its heavenly smile still upon it. 
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" leal is fast dying," said little Bosedrop, sadly, as she 
flew back from the hnt io the Phoenix and her brothers. 
«« Oh I she suffers dreadfully." 

" That must be so," said the Phcenix, wisely. " It could 
not be otherwise." The Phoenix now was so old that in an 
hour he would die. He had gathered his spice and built 
his nest ; already had he taken his seat upon it, and was 
awaiting the last moment of the five hundredth year, while 
the Tufters stood around sorrowfully, each upon one leg, 
manifesting their respect to the old bird by making their 
manners constantly — ^it pleased the Phoenix so much. And 
the grand bird, as he neazed his end, grew more and more 
wise and prophetic. 

•* Bosedrop ! " said he, to his favourite Tufter, " Go 
quickly to Isal's cot. She will die; but when she dies, 
watch for her spirit and bear it hither ere I die." Swiftly 
sped Bosedrop to the hut by the river. There she watched 
by Isal's bedside — saw her go through terrible suffering ; 
but at last the struggle was over ; and Bosedrop saw through 
her tears — which she shed for the first and only time — Isal's 
spirit floating upward. She clasped it to her bosom and 
darted to the Phoenix. 

** It is the hour 1 " said the Bird, before Bosedrop had 
returned. ** My life is closed. I have lived five hundred 
years." He plucked a golden feather from his breast, and 
lighted the nest of spices on which he reclined. The smoke 
rose 3lowly, enveloping him in it, while the Tufters, over- 
come with grief, forgot their manners, and stood on both 
legs peering into the smoke. At that moment, Bosedrop, 
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with the spirit of Isal, darted into the circle. ThePhcBnix 
saw her. • 

'* Lay the spirit in the nest," said he^ and Bosedrop, heed- 
less of the fire which hnmed her heaatifnl hody, laid IsaFs 
spirit in the nest by the Phoenix. 

*'It is enough I'' said the Phoenix. <<Iam perishing, 
bat another Phoenix shall arise and the spirit of Isal shall 
live in it. Isal is the Phoenix that is to be. I die, bat she 
shaU live." 

As he said it, there was a smooldenng in the nest ; a 
heap of embers enveloped in smoke lay before the Tafters ; 
in a moment the smoke parted, and oat of the embers soared 
-with crimson and golden plamage, the new Phoenix! 

Bat the new Phoenix remembered still the life that be- 
longed to him when he was a maiden. The Phoenix, more- 
over, is a most wonderfol bird. It can change itself into 
many shapes. Every New Year's Day did this Phoenix visit 
the Palace anu present itself at the Festivity of the Old 
Brown Coat ; and every New Year's Night, after the Sixteen 
Coat-Tails had robed and onrobed the lonely Prince with 
the greatest care, did the Phoenix visit the Prince alone, and 
for one night he retamed to the old shape of the beantifal 
Isal. And when the Prince died he was changed into a 
palm-tree, and the Phoenix dwelt in the branches. 
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